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On the rise of ground, heavily timbered with mature and 
majestic firs and cedars, a bull elk pauses for a moment, and turns 
his head to sniff the air, and to listen to the sounds from behind and 
below him. From behind comes the snap of a twig and the rustle of 
cones as heavy feet press into the carpet of residue that covers the 
forest floor, and soon a cow elk, aged and barren, heaves up beside 
him. 

Down in the valley, other cows nurse their new-born calves, and, 
with the early-summer life of all kinds at its most active, many are 
the sounds that drift up to reach the sensitive ears of the big animals. 

One sound that requires no straining to hear is the occasional 
sharp, warning “crack” as beaver tail hits water, which, with the 
more frequent splashes of playing beaver kittens, indicates that the 
big colonies of rodents in their shallow lakes, below, are ap¬ 
preciating the fine day and warmer water after the cold months. 

Across the valley, to the south, rise the wooded sides of a range 
of hills, and from where the elk stand, beneath the towering trees, 
can be seen, to the south-west, the rugged but regal outline of a snow- 
cloaked mountain, reared above the level of the hills and forming a 
back-drop to a break in the range. 

The elk bull tests the wind once more; then the sunlight, stret¬ 
ching through the conifers, reflects on his almost cream-coloured 
flanks as he turns to continue his short migration from heat and flies. 

To the north, the land rolls, in easy slopes, to the level of the sea, 
and on below it. Two miles or so to the east, the surplus waters of the 
valley drain into a winding river which swirls down to spill its body 
out over the flat coastal ground; ground which it has swept down 
from the hills and spread over the shore-line, each year, for ages 
past. 

Settled about the river-mouth, and around the shore of a 
sheltered bay some miles beyond, are bands of natives, busy at their 
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tasks as the sun rises to its midday peak. Being of coastal tribes, 
much of their work is related to the digging of shellfish and the 
trapping and spearing of fish in the rivers, creeks and bays. 

Belief in spiritual beings, guardian spirits or otherwise, known 
or thought to be inherent to or inhabiting the creatures about them, 
or about the dark, inland woods and mountain fastnesses, play a 
large part in the lives of these ‘Indians’. 

The communal houses are framed of roughly squared or carved 
wood posts supporting huge crossbeams and rafters overlain by split 
cedar boards. The walls, too, are overlapping planks, adzed to a 
degree of trimness and fitted with bark and mosses. The work of 
maintaining and ornamenting their homes and possessions; trap¬ 
ping and/or shooting (by bow and arrow) elk and deer, beaver and 
other animals for food and clothing; and digging edible roots or 
reaching for fruits on the semi-open lands surrounding the water¬ 
ways, occupies, with the fishing, much of these people’s time. 

(Sanitation, regarding their refuse and excretions, is poorly 
considered and managed, and forces the removal of their camps to 
clean sites a mile or so distant every few years.) 

It is not all work, however. During winter months there are the 
long and most important ceremonial dances; and other festivals and 
sports provide more seasonal diversions. And there is always time 
for love -- or time to fight for life or chattel, and the right to love 
again. 

So it is, and has been, here, for a score of centuries and more. 


Exploration and Exploitations 


xpi 


For several generations the presence of strangers had been 
known. ‘Moccasin telegraph’ had spread knowledge of white man 
settlement on the outer coast, on the southern point of the great 
island and on the adjacent mainland shores, and their giant ‘winged 
canoes’ had been seen ever more frequently far up the coasts. There 
had been skirmishes at a number of anchorages, and the natives’ 
initial awe of the rapacious intruders had diminished as pale-skinned 
bodies dropped beneath retaliatory blows, proving that the ‘gods’ 
were not; they were vulnerable flesh and blood voyagers and in¬ 
vaders. 

Soon, however, these assured adventurers and traders were 
spreading over the land, too, and some were settling to the business 
of trapping the many animals with the coveted furs. Amongst the 
first of these men to explore up the river here and view, ap¬ 
preciatively, the beaver-filled valley, was one named Albion 
Inkerman Tranfield, but known, and to be known well, as ‘Alec’ 
Tranfield. 

By the 1870’s Alec was working a trap-line back in that wilder¬ 
ness country so little visited by the native fishermen of the coast. 
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Snaring through the thousands of beavers on the lakes and swamps 
of the locality, one of which was to be known to his successors by his 
name, he, and other fur-seekers of the area, worked to fill their pack- 
cloths with the pelts that were so valued by the Traders and, 
ultimately, pretentious women and patronising men, in lands across 
the seas. Then, hiking into the Trading-post at Nanaimo, the trap¬ 
pers would trade their loads for supplies necessary to make another 
trip in; and enough cash for a few days partying on the town. 
However, that was not always the procedure, and many of the men 
would, at some time, take a wife, and there would be longer breaks 
between tending trap-lines from their isolated cabins, and (possibly) 
fewer nights ‘on the town’ when they returned. 

In his contacts with the native Indians, Alec, like most lone 
trappers, sought and earned their trust and friendship, and spent 
many a day and night in their company, and soon spoke their 
language, and thought their thoughts. 

But, for years now, from their ships there had poured more and 
more ‘white-men’, and their diseases, and their inability to un¬ 
derstand tongue or thoughts of the ‘red-men’ -- and the unequal (and 
often unintended) battle had swept around the land. When, in 1870, 
the Supreme Court of Law of British Columbia had been extended, 
and white-man’s laws brought, with the figurehead of Judge M. B. 
Begbie, to Nanaimo, thirty miles away, and administered to a race 
whose own laws were a thousand years different, it was the begin¬ 
ning of the end of the Indian’s way of life. 

With the elk, beaver and other game being greatly reduced by- 
excessive trapping and hunting, and the Europeans’ infectious, 
diseases running epidemically and fatally through the Indian tribes, 
it was not a happy time. Add to this the further corruption that some 
of the newcomers suffered upon the natives, by proffering potent 
liquor in exchange for the prized furs, and ... no, it was not a happy 
time. 

But, as ever, it was a changing time; and on moved the trap¬ 
pers; into reserved areas, for their own protection, went the sur¬ 
viving Indians; and into the district came the first of the prospectors 
and settlers. 

The prospectors were the most restless of the three types, with 
their feverish, and usually endless, search for gold. They were less 
successful than the trappers in their quests, and few major strikes 
were made on the Island. Some of the men would turn part-time 
trappers, to ‘grub-stake’ their way through the country, and along 
every water-course which might, one day, yield a pan of gravel that 
glittered with metallic wealth. 

The third and more lasting ‘breed’ to enter the area (or should it 
be ‘arena’) were the settlers; people looking for room enough to 
build a home, land enough on which to live, and time enough to enjoy 
it. 
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•Settlement 


Several years had come and gone since the first white-skinned 
trapper had viewed the valley and hills, that had altered little in 
ages. Creatures large and small, predators and preyed upon, had 
vied for centuries for survival over each other, whilst having but 
small effect on the dominant vegetation. 

The biggest changer of the scene was fire, and the whole Island 
had suffered under an inferno some 600 years earlier. Its marks 
could still be seen and read by the newcomers, or heard in stories 
told and re-told by the Indians, as they squatted about their camp¬ 
fires on the beaches or river-banks, and recalled, from the flickering 
flames, the happenings of lifetimes past. 

A custom early started, in the years of spreading ‘white man’ 
settlement, was that of clearing a fire-break around homes and 
buildings, and in 1885 the attempted insurance ‘paid off’, for some 
along the Island coast here, as a forest fire leapt and crackled over 
this country-side, and left areas of blackened stumps and 
smouldering deadfalls that were devoid of food for deer and finch 
alike. Whether started by accident or intent it is hard, and needless, 
to say. The fire had but one effect, and the feared monster flamed 
and smoked its destructive way about the district for months before 
it was pelted to death by rains. In its wake, tired, begrimed men 
rested or rose from protecting waters or Clearings; thought, cursed 
or gave thanks, according to their natures and circumstances, and 
built or improved again. 

There were, by that year, twenty or so ‘white’ families settled or 
settling in the Englishman River and Nanoose Bay area. Each had 
felled and trimmed selected trees for their log home and barn and, 
with their neighbours’ help, built the shelters they sought. Each had 
ploughed or dug a garden and stacked a ‘snake’ fence of split cedar 
lengths around it. They had to get as many fresh vegetables and 
fruits as possible, for meat, coupled only with the flour, sugar, salt 
and other basics that were budgeted to be the most of their supplies, 
would be a dull and dangerous diet if forced for long. 

The bachelor life that some pioneers lived could be, and often 
was, a dreadfully lonely one. But although neighbours were few and 
fairly distant they were real, and everyone helped each other 
overcome the ‘rough’ spots with a true community spirit. 

Those first families or single men of Englishman River, or: ‘The 
River’ as the area was locally known, were: J. W. and T. Hirst, W. 
Orwin, the ‘Parks Bros.”, D and J. C. McLaren, C. B. Croker, J. 
Lowry, J. McKinnon and O. Renz. At Nanoose were: J. Tippett, J. 
Hamilton, J. Enos, J. Kenny and J. Knight. There were T. and W% H. 
Wall at North West Bay and J. Sullivan was measuring land that 
became Lot 23 in what is now Coombs. 

In that summer of 1885, Alva C. Swayne and Duncan A. Mc¬ 
Millan became the first men to stake land in this area we call 
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Errington. Swayne’s claim was not recorded by the Company who 
had been granted the territory (in return for building a railway) for 
over a year. McMillan checked his claim out straight away, and 
later stayed awhile with the McCarter family, which included a 
pretty, nubile daughter; before moving to prepare to build his home 
on his site beside a winding creek in the valley to the south. 

Once his home and barn were up, it was time to get down to 
scythe the lush ‘wild’ grass that grew around the enormous swamps; 
to turn it and cure it and haul to the barn for winter feed; and a pole- 
fenced yard added for protection from weather and wolves in 
months to come. 

About then, our industrious settler got married, and ... Wood was 
needed, too! The stove that served to cook the food of the couple, and 
to heat their home, was hardly ever without a fire in its side that 
sighed or roared for fuel -- and wood there had to be. There was 
always room for another log to be skidded into the wood-pile, and 
sawed and split and stacked. 

So it went on. Home made more comfortable, livestock to be 
cared for, and work started on draining and clearing land, and 
fencing and cultivating it. The tree stumps to be dug around, roots 
chopped at, the stumps split by powder or wedge and maul, and each 
piece finally twisted out of the ground by the back-breaking 
straining of man and beast. 

Even as the first consolidation was being made, time was 
always found to enjoy the dances, informal concerts, picnics and 
suchlike social affairs which were ever being arranged around the 
district. 

Finally, when some extra cash was especially needed, there was 
nearly always a job available, with or without one’s team and slip- 
shovel, on the local public road-building, and, too, taxes could be 
‘worked off’ that way. Sometimes, it’s true, such jobs depended upon 
political patronage, and it is remembered that the Road-foreman’s 
position changed ‘hands’ between two brothers of the area just as 
often as the parties they respectively (and astutely?!) supported lost 
or won control in the provincial legislature! 

Such, in essence, was the way of life here, 80 years ago. 

A. C. Swayne (with his name misspelled) was recorded as pre- 
emptor of the first ‘lot’ of land in Errington, although McMillan and 
W. R. McCarter recorded on earlier dates. Swayne, a miner, was 
employed for many years at the Wellington coal-pits, which works 
were another means of livelihood for settlers. 

The Land-Recording Office of the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway Company, in Victoria, holds details of those first pre¬ 
emptions and purchases that make fascinating reading. The 
following is a selection of those relating to Errington, but including 
Pioneer Hirst’s claim of Lot No. 1, at the mouth of Englishman 
River. 
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Lot Recording Pre-emptor 
date 

Acres Price Payment Cr° W ? 
Der Grant 

Gazetted 

1 9. 7.1873 

John Hirst 

160 

1 

_ 


24 10.11.86 

Alva C. Swain 

160 

1 

27. 8.87 

25. 4.1910 

25 10. 9.85 

D.A.McMillan 

160 

1 

26. 9.87 

26. 7.1888 

43 26. 5.86 

Will. R. McCarter 

160 

1 

20. 6.88 

1.10.88 

46 26. 9.87 

D.A.McMillan 

160 

1 

20.10.88 

1.10.88 (! 

47 2.11.87 

Jos. A.McCarter 

160 

1 

4pmts. 

28. 3.92 

48 

R. Curtis 

160 

1 

_ 


58 22.10.88 

Will. Morison 
(Purchase) 

80 

3 

30. 1.89 

23.12.89 

60 

J. Godfrey 

160 

1 

_ 

63 30. 8.87 

Alva C. Swayne 

160 

1 

4pmts 

25. 4.10 

61 18. 4.89 

Rob. J. Craig 
(Purchase) 

80 

3 

2pmts. 

16.12.89 

75 26. 7.87 

Geo. Fisher 

160 

1 

3pmts. 

17. 4.91 

82 27. 5.89 

R.P.Wallis and 
J.W.Cheney 

160 

1 

16. 9.91 

11. 1.93 

86 17.10.92 John Tippet, Jnr. 

(Purchased for) J. R. McKibbin 




- (! 

18.12.09 

94 3. 4.93 Walt. J.G.Hellier 

(Purchased) 

(after recording difficulties!) 

76.74 

3 


95 

M. Fletcher 

160 

1 

_ 


98 19. 6.93 

G. H. Martin 
(Purchase) 

160 

3 



Transferred 
16. 6.93(! 

100 

) J.M.Dunne 
Vancouver Island 
Fruit Lands Ltd 

96 




101 24. 7.93 

W. Morison 
(Purchase) 

121 

3 


25. 7.94 

104 

J. A. McDonald 

- 

_ 

_ 


115 

W. R. Stoddart 

160 

1 

_ 


136 

V.I.F.L. Co., 

990 


_ 

29. 3.12 

139 

ff 

2035 

- 

_ 

23. 2.14 

140 

if 

1428 

_ 

_ 

f f 

149 

f f 

473 

_ 

_ 

f f 

153 

ff 

96 

_ 

_ 

_ 

155 

J. Foster 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

159 

V.I.F.L. Co. 

60 

_ 

_ 

_ 


With regard to the first access roads, the Victoria ‘Colonist’ 
newspaper of March 27th, 1863 had proclaimed: 

“Nanaimo - Comax Road” 

‘The work on the new wagon trail from Nanaimo to Comax is 
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being pushed forward by the various contractors with commendable 
dispatch, and within a week or two hence will be completed. The 
road after leaving Nanaimo, runs in a north west direction and is 
what may be fairly called a coast route, as it is chiefly on the verge 
of the sea shore. The distance ... will be sixty miles, and nearly all 
the way quite level. The width of the road will be ten feet clear. ... 
There are a number of rivers to be bridged, some of which are rather 
broad. The timber has been cut for most of the bridges and even 
some progress made with their construction. There are no settlers 
with the exception of two all along the road; those two have taken up 
ranches at the mouth of a river about 15 miles from Comax. Their 
object in settling there was not so much for farming purposes as with 
a view of prospecting for coal in the vicinity... We understand there 
are very fine sites for lumber mills on some of the rivers which in¬ 
tersect the road and splendid timber to be had quite convenient. 
Some of the trees are ten feet in diameter and of immence length. 
There is plenty of game to be found along the road, deer especially 
being very numerous.’ 

This expectation of the quick completion of a road was not ap¬ 
parently realized. Those ‘rather broad’ rivers probably proved more 
difficult to bridge at their mouths than had been anticipated. Cer¬ 
tainly it seems that there never was a stable bridge at the maw of the 
Englishman River. Travellers forded it with horses in its quieter 
summer periods, and came around it by boat on the strait most of the 
time. 

Twenty-odd years later, however, a bridge had obviously been 
built over the little gorge about two miles up-stream of the river’s 
mouth, for the “Free Press” newspaper of the young city of 
Nanaimo contained, in its April 22nd 1885 edition, the following item: 


ALBERNI MAIL 

The Post Office Department invites tenders . . . for the con¬ 
veyance of the Mails from Nanaimo to Alberni via Nanoose, 
Englishman’s River and Qualicum. Weekly trips to be made bet¬ 
ween 1st April and 30th November, and from 1st December to 31st 
March every alternate week. The service to be performed either on 
horseback or on foot at the option of the Contractor. This will be a 
great boon to the settlers all the way from Nanaimo to Alberni, and 
will be sure to further encourage the location of more settlers bet¬ 
ween these places. It is a good country and the action of the 
Dominion in providing mail communication and the Provincial 
Government opening up a short, easy and direct road will make this 
section the favorite resort of immigrants intending to locate and 
make a home for themselves and families.’ 

The “Nanaimo Free Press” of May 13th (same year) 
proclaimed: 

Return of the Government Guide 
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A PRACTICAL ROUTE FOUND. 


Mr. W. Halpenny, the Provincial Government Guide, and the lad 
McKenzie, arrived in this City on Monday morning, having made the 
trip via Cameron Lake from Alberni to Nanaimo. They left Alberni 
on Monday of last week ... along the Roger River to Cameron Lake . 
.. ’ With the exception of two rock bluffs the south side ‘offers good 
facilities for a road.’ ‘After leaving the lake . .. they proceeded down 
the Qualicum River . . . and thence across to the settlements at 
French Creek where they ... were most hospitably received. 

Mr. Halpenny reports seeing the gap through which the Wilson 
Brown Party . .. made their trip around to the north of the lake . . . 
Game was seen in great abundance ... He speaks enthusiastically of 
. . . the country and says he will have no difficulty in finding good 
locations for a large number of settlers. A visit to Johnston’s 
wharves would have indicated very clearly and distinctly the 
necessity of settling and cultivating the land of this Island and 
province. In the warehouses could be seen large quantities of cab¬ 
bage, onions, etc., imported from California. The days of gold and 
quartz mining excitements of this province seem to be over, and 
the people will have to turn their attention to the more plodding 
pursuits of life .. . Mr. Halpenny will return to Alberni with several 
intending settlers on Thursday.’ 


The edition of September 5th contained an extensive account of 
other surveys, and the desirability and feasibility of a road. The only 
- and long established (by Indians) - trail at that time was via Horne 
Lake-side. Wrote Alberni settler Walter Stirling, on October 4th, 
1885: ‘There is going to be a wagon road made from Alberni to 
Nanaimo . . . Government has given $7,500 for the making of it’. The 
Cameron Lake road was opened in 1889. 

Reference has been found (Dept, of Public Works report, 1886) - 
to a bridge being built, that year, over the Englishman’s (sic) River, 
‘to replace one burnt down last year’. These structures spanned the 
gorge. The gravel track then climbed in a steep curve to run along 
the ridge (now as Allsbrook Rd.) and so on through the country and 
’way over the mountains. 

It is said that William McCarter won the contract to build the 
first wagon road from Wellington to (north-west of)Englishman 
River, and that when the bridge, which he had put across the river, 
burnt, he ‘went broke’. 

Just up-stream of that bridge site, on the east bank of the river, 
there are three drawings, remaining . . ., chipped into the surface of 
the out-crop of bed-rock. One^s said to depict a salmon’s head. 
Another, the largest figure at 4- long, is of a highly stylized bear, in 
profile - a singular exception to all other pecked figures on the coast. 
The lines of these petroglyphs are half an inch wide and average an 
eighth of an inch in depth. 
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There is no firm knowledge as to the age of the carvings but 
estimates range to thousands of years. Nor is it known if the pictures 
are purely artistic or were incised at the behest of, or by the hand of, 
a superstitious ritualist; perhaps to placate the supposed river god 
or to stimulate the silver salmon, sliding past in the stream below. 

1888. Young McCarter was beginning work on his own piece of 
land, now, and Messrs. McMillan, Swayne and Fisher were doub¬ 
tlessly getting together to size up their mutual problem on their 
spreads in the valley. 

That year saw the arrival of the Wm. Morison family, complete 
with ox-team ‘picked up’ enroute. They, too, accepted the hospitality 
of the McCarter hostelry for a time. Then Morison purchased some 
of McMillan’s land and, over the years, built up his own farm. 

The wild-hay meadows around the swamps and beaver-made 
lakes were a boon in those first years, but the work to clear the 
surrounding heavy timber, and to drain the bottom lands is 
something that is continuing to this day. 

1889, 1890, 1891. As each year passed, more and more wagon 
wheels scored the road from the coast and branched south toward 
the valley, where more axes were being swung; and the story was 
repeated with little variance from homestead to homestead and 
from district to district. 

Down on the coast, the clearings and buildings increased as 
settlers spread out on the land along the shore, and the General Store 
opened by John Hirst had long since shortened the journey 
necessary to get some supplies. Until its inception, most goods and 
mail had been obtainable (usually by row-boat) only from the 
Steamer wharf at Beaver Creek, four miles to the south-east. 



The naming of Errington is closely connected with the history of 
its postal service . . . 

As has been indicated, in the 1870’s and 80’s the district of 
present day Parksville, and as far along the coast as French Creek, 
and inland, Errington, was known as Englishman’s River. From 1st 
July, 1885, mail came by horse-back over the new bridge and down to 
the Store-Hotel on the flats. There to be checked out by one of the 
Hirsts, and, later, by Nelson Parks, who saw his own name per¬ 
petuated after taking on the job - for in the early days of settlement 
those who acted as postmasters often had some privilege in naming 
the community in which they lived. There were sometimes ob¬ 
jections to both the privilege and the name chosen! 

A post office known as French Creek was officially established 
on 1st May 1886 with Parks as Postmaster. On 2nd February, ’87, it 
was renamed to Parksville. (A second FrenchCreekPost Office was 
established ‘in the same general area’ on 1st August, 1891, W.H. Lee, 
first Master. It was closed on 30th April, 1911). This little log building 
still stands, within what is now the Columbia Beach estate. 
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As more families pushed on up from the river-crossing and 
settled about the broad, southern country, there came a need and a 
call for a new post office to serve them. Joe McCarter, son of William 
McCarter of the Halfway House, was proposed as the new Post¬ 
master and, it is said, Duncan McMillan, Joe’s brother-in-law, 
suggested naming the new, inland settlement: Errington. He 
possibly noted the name of a storybook hero, but more probably took 
the lyrical word from the then popular poem ‘Jock of Hazeldene’ by 
Sir Walter Scott: 

*... Young Frank is chief of Errington, 

And Lord of Langley-dale .. 

These lines and more were set to music as a ballad in the ‘Scottish 
Students’ Song Book’, which work was in most Scots emigrant’s 
luggage. Of this, more later. 

This division of the district was, as far as can be determined, 
made in the year 1890. Henderson’s B.C. Directory, published in 
1891, listed: 

‘Parksville (Englishman’s River). A Post Office on English¬ 
man’s River, in the Nanaimo District. Mails weekly by Stage, and 
tri-weekly by Steamer from Nanaimo, 20 miles. Nearest Railway, 
Telegraph, and Express Offices, Wellington, distance 15 miles. This 
is a new settlement, and offers every inducement to Settlers. Plenty 
of good land and some improved farms for sale. Pop. 50.’ 


An 1892 directory mentions Errington . ...; • Williams’ 1893 B.C. 
Directory describes it: 

‘Errington. 

In the Dominion Electorial District of Vancouver and Provincial 
of Nanaimo, on Vancouver Island, about 24 miles N.W. of Nanaimo. 
The nearest banking point, telegraph and express office, Nanaimo; 
it has one hotel, Jas. A. McCarter, prop.; communication by weekly 
steamer with Nanaimo, also stage to Nanaimo and Alberni. Prin¬ 
cipal industry of the place is farming; has a district school. 
Population, about 20. 

Cheney, Jas. Will., farmer; Cheney Geo., farmer; Hellier, 
Thos., farmer; Hellier, Walt. Jas. G., farmer; Morison, Wm., far¬ 
mer; McCarter, Jos. A., Postmaster, hotel prop, and farmer; Mc¬ 
Carter, T.A., printer; McMillan, Duncan, farmer; Wallis, Richard 
P., farmer.’ 

These were, assumably, the heads of households.‘T.A.’ were the 
initials of the father of W.R. McCarter. Swayne and Fisher were 
probably living near the Wellington mines and machine shops where 
they worked. There were Craig and Tippet properties on the coast. . 

The Canadian Postal Service has recorded that Joseph A. 
McCarter was Postmaster of Errington in December, 1890, con¬ 
ducting business at the Halfway House, although he later set up the 
office at his own Homestead some two miles west along the stage 
road. 

The man who took that first mail carrying contract with the 
Dominion Government in ’85 was a Mr. W. Watt, and he, or 
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associates, maintained it for 

six years. Successive 

contractors 

were: 

Service 

Contractor 

From 

Alberni & Nanaimo 

W. Watt 

1.7.1885 


G.A. Huff 

1.10.’91 


T. Paterson 

1.4.’92 


W. Armstrong 

1.9.’93 


J.A. McCarter 

1.9.’97 


W. Woodley 

1.7.1901 


P. Harris 

1.4.’03 


F. Burke 

A. Thomas & N. 

1.10.’03 


Scoville 

1.9.’05 

Alberni - Nanaimo & 

New Alberni. 

J.A. McCarter 

1.5.1908 

Alberni & Railway Station. 

W. Hirst 

4.11.'10 


Parksville Garage 

1.4.’18 


Ann Hirst 

1.4.’19 


J.A. Hirst 

1.8.1919 


To consider, again, the name chosen for this community, eighty 
years ago. 

The Errington to which Scott refers, in his lines of verse, is a 
small hamlet in the county of Northumberland, England, lying close 
to the line of the Roman Wall . . . We have had other suggestions 
tentatively tendered as to the source of the name chosen by Mc¬ 
Carter, and, with such a lack of firm evidence, there would seem, to 
us, most reason to suppose that the ‘Erring Burn’, winding through 
the English country-side, has been the origin of the name of both the 
hamlet beside it and the hamlet beside the ‘Englishman River’ on 
the other side of the world. 

With this in mind, it is felt that some further information 
regarding Errington. England, might be of interest, and an extract 
from Vol. 4 of Hodgson’s ‘History of Northumberland’ reads, in part: 

‘In the N.E. corner of Cocklaw Township, about three quarters 
of a mile from Watling Street (Dere Street?) and the same distance 
from the Erring Burn ... is the homestead now known as Errington . 
.. formerly described as Errington Hall, and in Captain Armstrong’s 
map of 1769 called a Castle. It is now a substantial, stone-built house 
facing south . . . From this, their ancient home, the family of 
Errington took their name. 

. . . Robert de Errington and Ralph de Errington occur about 
1228, and the record has been preserved of a sale by Robert de 
Errington to Archbishop Gray in consideration of 20 pounds in 
silver. Both Upper and Lower Errington occur in the Subsidy Roll of 
1295, but the particulars relating to the former place are defective 
and the latter is grouped with Fallowfield. 

William Errington was High Sheriff of Northumberland in 1373. 

... The four men who appeared at the muster of 1538 all bore the 
name of Errington, and about the same period, Gilbert Errington 
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and five men of Errington were appointed to go, if called upon, to 
Berwick ‘in tyme of necessite’. 

. . . Gilbert Errington held lands ... by copy of Court Rolls, 
paying yearly 7.6.8 pounds, and twenty-one years later the heirs of 
Nicholas Errington held Cocklaw, Errington, Fallowfield, Keep- 
wick, Wharmley Hall, Stonecroft, etc. 

Many pieces of evidence seem to show that the family of 
Errington was not only one of the oldest but also one of the most 
important in Hexhamshire. Their association with the Lords of the 
regality and with the prior of Hexham has already been noticed . . .’ 
And so on . . .! 

Mr. Andrew Wood, Solicitor, of Hexham, Chairman of the Wall 
Parish Council, within which parish Errington lies, and with whom 
we have corresponded, writes: 

‘Errington . . . now. . . consists only of a tenanted farm, com¬ 
posed of the old Manor House (now the farm-house), two cottages 
and a Forge House. ... It lies in an area of grazing farms, all of 
which are fairly large, varying between 300 and 700 acres, and the 
countryside is therefore rather sparsely populated for this country. 

Up to about 200 years ago this was a much troubled part of the 
world, owing to the continual border warfare between England and 
Scotland, and there are several old towers and fortifications in the 
district which show what people had to put up with in those days .. .’ 


Vancouver Island, 1893 

The January 4th edition of the ‘Nanaimo Free Press’ contained a 
small advertisement to the effect that the ‘Alberni Mail Stage’ left 
Nanaimo at 1 p.m. on Fridays and returned on Wednesdays. ‘T. 

Paterson.’ 

, By September 4th the same year, the same advertisement was 
running each week over the name: ‘B. Tubman’. 

Reference to such a service soon thereafter disappears from the 
‘paper for a year or so ... 


“The Enterprise” newspaper of the busy ‘coal’ town of 
Wellington announced on its front page of October 11th, ’95: 

A NEW STAGE LINE 
Between here and Alberni is now a Reality 


For some time past a prominent citizen here has been using 
every endeavor to organize a stage line between here and Alberni. 
His efforts have been crowned with success . . . The first run is from 
Wellington to Englishman’s River, where fresh horses are taken on. 
This relay carries the Stage to Cameron Lake, where another 
change is made which takes them into Alberni . . . The owners are 
seriously contemplating the erection of a large hotel at Cameron 
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Lake . . . Sareault’s hotel is the Alberni headquarters of the new 
stage line.’ 

In a small, separate advertisement Wm. Armstrong, Proprietor, 
stated that: ‘The Alberni mail stage leaves Nanaimo every Tuesday 
and Friday upon the arrival of the noon train from Victoria. Com¬ 
mencing on the 21st October fare for round trip $5, single fare $3. 
Valises and small personal effects carried free. Freight 1 cent per lb. 

By 1897, Joe McCarter was operating the business. An overnight 
stage was being taken at his father’s place, on the outward journey, 
but the return run from Alberni to Nanaimo (60 to 70 dusty or muddy 
miles) was made in one eleven hours day. 

From more directories comes: 

1894. McMillan, Duncan, road superintendent and farmer. (In 
’97 he was Govt. Telegraph lineman, living at Parksville). 

1895. New names under ‘Errington’ were: 

Bagshaw, Geo. A., farmer; Curtis, Robert, farmer; Dunne, 
James, farmer; Fletcher, Mat., farmer; Harper, Cecil, farmer; 
Hellier, Christopher, farmer; McDonald, John, farmer; Townson, 
H., farmer. 

1899. Brown, Rev. John, pastor; Coe, Thos. D., farmer; Mar¬ 
shall, W.J., farmer. 

1904: ‘Errington. A post settlement . . . Has Anglican and 
Presbyterian missions.’ Some of the first-comers names were gone; 
now the complete list read: 

Bradley, James, farmer; Dudley, Elijah, farmer; Fisher, 
Benjamin, farmer; Fisher, William, farmer; Fletcher, Mat., 
farmer; Hellier, Thomas, farmer; Hughes, John Cad., farmer; 
Keaist, John, farmer; Keaist, Thomas, farmer; McKibbon, John, 
farmer; McCarter, J.A., postmaster; McCarter, Mrs. J.A., asst, 
p.m.; McCarter, Mrs. W.R. widow; Mitchell, T., farmer; Mitchell, 
F., farmer; Morison, William , farmer; Redman, William, laborer; 
Simon, Louis, farmer; Simon, R., farmer; Swayne, A.C., farmer. 

So the twentieth century was born and grew. 

Henderson’s 1910 B.C. Directory: ‘Errington. Population 1909 - 
27.’ Out of fourteen names listed, the new ones were: ‘Hanna, Cora, 
Miss; Kelby, Whitley Thomas, farm asst.; Plummer, Frank J., 
stage driver; Wynn, T.G., mining recorder.’ 

The yearly influx of settlers Continued steadily and in the next 
few years was to increase rapidly. Socially disturbed conditions in 
their homelands across the seas forced more and more people to 
decide that emigration to this country, that was raw, remote but 
‘roomy’, was in the best interests of all. 
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Preparing logs for a church, 1894. Left to right: W. H. Lee, I. G. Davis, B. 
Crump, G. A. Bagshaw, J. A. McCarter, E. G. Despard, W. McKenzie, R. 
J. Craig, H. R. Lee, D. King, Rev. Cooper, G. Ponsford. 

Provincial Archives photo 



St. Anne’s a’building, June 24th, 1894. Men pictured include: W. Mills, I. 
G. Davis, A. Crump, D. A. McMillan, W. H. Lee, A. N. Hirst, A. Cotton, H. 
R. Lee, W. Groffin, J. Craig. Also ‘corner-men’: R. P. Wallis, J. Lowery, 
James Dunn, Otto Renz, W. Cheney, W. McKenzie, B. Harris and J. 
McKinnon, carpenter, in charge. 

Provincial Archives photo 
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St. Anne’s, 1971 


Englishman River Bridge, about 1900. 

Photo by E.H.Gough; Courtesy S. Gough 
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A district road-building crew, 1895. From the left: Henry George, visiting.) White, and behind him, Jimmy Dunn. Tom 

Pillar, Arthur Bagshaw; McGregor, Tom Hillier, Townsend, Coe, Joe McCarter, J. McGill, and ‘a peddler’! 

Bryden. (Beyond the shelter: Frank Plummer and father 
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An early meadow in the valley. Unrecognized figures. 

Photo from ‘Farming in Vancouver Island’ 


Full up on top! Ready to go 
(circa 1898) are: (on the 
front seat) Stage-driver 
Joe McCarter, Master Jack 
Morison, ??. Second seat: 
Mrs. W. Morison, Sybil 
Morison, Mrs. J. McCarter. 
Third seat: Frank Hanna, 
Annie McCarter, Mr. W. 
McCarter. Standing: Mrs. 
W. McCarter, Billy Mc¬ 
Carter. 


Photo courtesy 
Mrs. S. Taylor. 
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Nanaimo-Alberni Stage approaching the Englishman River bridge from 
Craig’s Crossing. 

Provincial Archives photo 



The Halfway House, Errington. Early 1900’s. Photo by Doris M. Bird 
Courtesy Alberni District Museum & Historical Society. 


This was the second building on the site; the first (log) house burned 
down in the 1890’s. This early Post Office, Stage-house and hotel had six 
numbered bedrooms and a door marked: ‘Bathroom’. 
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The native folk of 1902. ‘Qualicum’ Tom, ‘Qualicum’ Ann, with their 
daughter Agnes between them. Baby George Reid, and Lily, Emily, Dave 
and Gertie. Photo courtesy A. Reealma 


Access road for Settlers! 

Photo from ‘F. in V.I.’ 
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As logging was 

Photo from ‘F. in V.I.’ 


Carmichael and Moorhead Ltd. Vancouver Island Fruit Lands Ltd. 
Parksville office. 

Photo from ‘F. in V.I.’ 
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Speculations and < 2 )evelopment 


opt 


About 1909, a Company formed by two speculatory men pur¬ 
chased much local land from the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway 
Company. 

In the words of the late Mr. Alfred Carmichael, of Victoria, in a 
letter: ‘The Vancouver Island Fruit Lands Ltd. originated with 
Carmichael and Moorhead Ltd. ... On consulting the E and N lands 
maps, we found there were extensive areas in the Alberni, Nanoose 
and Newcastle Districts available for settlement. 

My cousin, Herbert Carmichael, Provincial Assayor and 
Assistant Mineralogist, was a friend of Robert Marpole, Executive 
Assistant to the President of the C.P.R. in the West. He introduced 
me to Mr. Marpole. I personally negotiated the terms of an 
agreement by which Carmichael and Moorhead Ltd. took under 
option 32,212 acres of land. The price was five dollars per acre. 
Approximately one third of this land was in the Nanoose District. .. 

Our plan was to examine the land, classify it, open it up with 
roads, subdivide into farms of approximately forty acres and sell at 
a price of approximately forty dollars per acre. At this time there 
was a strong movement of Settlers into British Columbia, not only 
from the prairie provinces and eastern Canada but also from the 
British Isles . . . 

(We contacted a) Mr. Barbey (who) headed a Syndicate of 
French Investors planning to invest some eight million dollars in 
Canada. Mr. Barbey was keenly interested and took an option on all 
the lands we had under option from the E. and N. Railway Company 
(and)... in 1911, we closed the sale of our option to him at a price of 
eight dollars per acre. In addition to our land, Mr. Barbey purchased 
the residential subdivision: The Uplands, in Victoria, and ap¬ 
proximately 2,000 acres of waterfront on Sooke Harbour. 

The V.I.F.L. Ltd. was organized. An Office was opened in 
Parksville and Capt. Moorhead took charge. We also had Offices in 
Port Alberni and Victoria . . . Two tracts were examined in the 
Nanoose District, and surveyed into plots of from fifteen to forty- 
eight acres. 

An illustrated book, ‘Farming in Vancouver Island’, containing 
much valuable information, was (published) for the use of intending 
Settlers from the Old Country . . . Printed by J.J. Keliher and Co. 
Ltd., of London, Eng. 

Lot 139 was one of the subdivisions placed on the market. 
Through it runs the Errington Road. Blocks 1 to 10 were set aside by 
the Company and part of the area was cleared for a Demonstration 
Farm, and so operated for some time. Small fruits and vegetables 
were grown. 
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World War I broke out. All progress ceased. Capt. Moorhead 
joined the forces. Our office in Parksville closed. All the French 
officials of the Company returned to France, and we who remained 
were instructed to cut expenses ‘to the bone’. 

At war’s end we re-opened our Office, appointing Godfrey J. 
Forbes, brother-in-law of F.H. Swayne who was managing our Port 
Alberni Office, Manager, and tried to get things moving again. 

The Vancouver Office . . . took over the management of the 
Company. ... I took over the development of the Sooke property 
which was owned by the Franco-Canadian Dominion Co. Ltd. It has 
turned out a success. As far as I know, The Montreal Trust Co. .. . is, 
cleaning up the French companies which started here in the good 
years of 1910 and ’ll with so much hope....’ 


On can wonder how Errington, in its varied parts, would now be, 
had that speculation not occurred. However, the people came. 1910, 
1912, ’14 . .. ’18, ’20 ’22 . .. 

It was an important and serious decision that each adult took, 
and the great move cost much to most of them. Still, if there was 
often a need, there was always time - for a smile. 

OLD TIMERS 

McMillan, McCarter, 

Fisher and Swayne, 

Decided to come; 

Couldn’t wait for a train! 


Morison, Matterson, 
McKibbin and Buck, 
Had a big' urge 
To try out their luck! 


Wallis and Cheney, 
Despard and Dunn, 
Followed along and 
The trek had begun. 


Townsend and Taggart, 
Grafton and Gurney, 
Roberts and Hatch, 

All completed the journey. 


Wastian, Bradbury, 

Goldie and Grear, 

Rawlins and James, 

Stepped it up from the rear. 
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Christian, Barry, 

Nicklin and Jones, 

Tesky and Fremlin, 

All hustled their bones! 

Baxter and Bowden, 
Braddock and all, 
Packed up their gear 
And answered the call. 


Alexander and Bruce, 

Busby and Trill, 

Ruffel and Telning, 

Came along for the thrill. 

Booker and Bagshaw, 
Stirred up a dust, 

On foot or on horseback, 
They’d get there or bust! 


Simon and Feary, 

Hewitt and Price, 

Wasted no time 
Getting into the race. 

Courteney and Taylor, 

First thing they knew, 

Headed this way and 
Joined up with the crew. 

Morfey and Overy, 

Leffler and Ware, 

Hiked right along, 

Making sure they got there. 


They kept on a-coming, 
CHOCK full of,zest, 

And worked like the de’il 
With (ahem) little rest! 


They logged off their land, 

And shot up the deer, 

And wondered, at times, 

What the heck brought them here! 


N.G. Maxwell. (1959) 
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Those who settled faced, first, the apparently omnipresent tasks 
of building shelter and clearing ‘elbow-room’, then the planting and 
cultivation of fruit trees and bushes and/or the caring for of 
livestock, with, more often than not, their finances deciding the 
choice or degree. With, always a garden. At that time, 1912, there 
were several small sawmills in the district, which helped supply 
lumber for the hundred and one things needed for the comfort of man 
and beast. 

Many folk, in those early days, kept goats, for their milk and the 
butter and cheese that could be made from it, until), with larger 
pastures being wrung from the woods, more cows, instead, were 
tended, to provide for growing families. A feature of those days was 
the cream-cans that stood (were placed out) along the road-sides 
awaiting transportation to the Nanaimo Creamery, for many owners 
were able or preferred to earn extra income in this way. Today, the 
full-time dairy-men load their stands with churns of milk, and most 
of the separators stand silently in retirement. 

Before increased settlement and cultivation discouraged the 
practice — although it is still legally permissable within Errington, 
as we have no Pound Law in the community yet — most of the 
domestic animals were allowed to forage over the countryside at 
times. Some big, rangy, long-horned cattle belonging to farmer Ben 
Busby, it is remembered, often did their beastly white-eyed bit to 
scare the heck out of people truddling along the dark, wooded trails 
of an evening, on their way to Dance or Meeting, in the light of a 
swinging lantern! Other cattle went completely wild and, if they 
weren’t shot during a foray near a homestead, ended their days on 
the distant hills they roamed. 

With the advent in 1913, of a General Store being opened, by 
partners McLaughlin and Cockshott, at the Errington cross-roads, 
‘kitty-corner’ from the ‘Experimental’ farm, the consolidation of the 
settlement was apparent, and it was already figuratively possible to 
glance back and see the differences in this ‘neck of the woods’ within 
the life-time of a man. Instead of the unbound forests enclosing 
rutted animal tracks, a few gravelled and graded roads now swathed 
to and fro and made vehicular journeys easier, and scattered along 
these roads could be seen the homes and clearings of each settler 
and his family, Or, quite often, a lone man’s cabin. And lithe loggers, 
balancing on spring-boards, expertly swinging their double-bitted 
axes into tree-trunks as wide as the men were tall, and dragging 
great saws through wood that was centuries old, were bringing giant 
conifers crashing to the ground. Growing up in the sudden light was, 
often, a young forest of ten times the density of trees, battling for 
light and life for more years to come. With the rise of this ‘second 
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growth’, gone was the time when a man could comfortably ride a 
horse almost anywhere between the towering, high-crowned, and 
comparatively clean-trunked trees. 

The valley, too, was changed; the homesteaders having ditched 
and drained much of the surplus water into the creeks and river. The 
first turfs had been turned with a brush-breaker and a yoke of ox- 
power, and the heavy yield of oats actually rafted to higher (dry) 
ground. The adequate system of ditches was started with the aid of 
teams of horses and slip-shovels; a big job. 

Indian markers, in the nature of small heaps of stones, were 
uncovered during the first ‘ploughings’, otherwise the deep soil there 
was free of rocks. 


A tremendous amount of ditching was also being done by hand 
(Swayne’s work is expecially remembered), almost every farmer 
well knowing the feel of a spade — and their improved pastures paid 
tribute. 

Back from all this, into other, quieter valleys, went the surviving 
elk, although the deer weren’t so shy. But the strong family wolf- 
packs that had hunted them were gone. Alec Tranfield, alone, had 
shot or trapped forty wolves in one winter of an earlier decade, and 
none knew what thousands of beaver he had taken. Now, the odd, 
small colony of beaver was finding it ever harder to maintain a pool, 
and they,too, were doomed unless they followed the elk to the valleys 
over the mountains. 

The occasional wolf was still to be seen or heard in the district as 
was the presence of a cougar occasionally to be felt by a hapless goat 
or sheep. 

One frightening incident which occurred in the community about 
this time was when, having settled her baby outside her home, for a 
little play in the sunshine one afternoon Mrs. George Cheney looked 
out a bit later — in time to see a full-grown cougar slip around the 
house to the meat-safe nearby. The young Englishwoman im¬ 
mediately rushed out and picked up her baby, only a few yards from 
the panther, and then retired indoors until her husband returned 
from work. After the men had reacted in turn, there were, besides a 
skin, cougar paws to be cleaned and kept as ashtray-souvenirs, with 
one still in the possession of Miss Cheney - the baby grown to 
adulthood! 

Then, too, many black bears roamed the woods and vied with the 
deer in raiding for garden and orchard fruits. Those raucous and 
ranging birds of Europe, the crows and starlings, were catching up 
with the many human immigrants from that quarter and beginning 
to supplement the native birds of forest and pasture. At the same 
time, it must be recorded; the huge flocks of water-fowl that had fed, 
of yore, in the wet valleys and at the river deltas and along the 
beaches were darkening the skies no more. 

From Parksville, now stretched, a fine gravelled road, probing 
its way up and over the mountain pass and down again into Port 
Alberni. A port, founded on timber and its by-products, that is 
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situated almost in the centre of the Island and reached, from the 
Pacific Ocean, by a twenty-five miles-long inlet. 

The age of the automobile was upon us. The stage-coaches and 
their bone-shaking ways were being supplanted, too, by rail- 
coaches; the last horse-drawn mail-stage clattered into Alberni on 
December 19th, 1911. One day later the first railway passenger and 
mail train steamed to a stop there. Soon mail-bags were being left at 
the head of the Errington road instead of with the changed team of 
horses at the Halfway Stage-house as of old. 

Mr. George Buttery, of the Davis and Buttery farm near the 
junction (formerly the McCarter farm and ‘Kelly place’), now acted 
as Postmaster and had moved the P.O. business from the original 
log house, there, to the larger farm-house. The mail would be tipped 
out onto their kitchen table to be sorted, and the Post-cards 
thoroughly read before, and as,the addressees came to collect them! 
Nobody really minded, and the mail must have been very interesting 
not only to the curious but to the recipients, because, from Somerset 
and Yorkshire and Cumberland and Kent had those settlers come. 
From Scottish highlands, and Welsh valleys; from the Emerald 
Isle., and from Scandinavia and the European continent. To follow 
the trails of traders and trappers to this speck on the map of the 
world that became Home. 


THE QUEST 

Why did they come, those Pioneers, 

From the lands so far away, 

What was the lure that brought them here, 
And what was it made them stay?' 


Seeking the peace of deep, dark woods, 
Did the talking trees say ‘Come’, 

Here could they find a resting place 
And feel, in their hearts, at home? 


Was it the lofty sleeping maid, 
The forest ranks marching high, 
Was it the sound of a waterfall, 
Or a White-tail, flashing by? 


Maybe the mist on distant hills, 

The rain, falling soft, at night, 

Or bird-song sweet at break of day, 
Ushering in morning’s light. 


A wonderous beauty wrapped them ’round, 
New magic enhanced each day. 

Visions unfolded, dreams came true, 

As pioneers led the way. 

N.G. Maxwell. 
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Jimmy Kingsley and George Parks pause from mowing meadow at 
Errington. 


Cougar hunting ‘King' Jim Craig leading 
Gaetjen - with 'cats’, but no dogs? 


Charlie Werrick and Herman 
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Your Carriage awaits ... the train. (As Parksville Station was first 
named....) John and Bert Hirst in the wagon. 

Photo from ‘F. in V.I.’ 


Tennis 
at the 
Morisons 
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Jimmy Dunn 

Photo courtesy Allan Sands 


Mrs. Ned Despard 


Photo courtesy 
Miss G.K.Robertson 


Ned Despard, who brought 
home the venison. 

Photo courtesy Mrs. S.Taylor ’ 
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1917. Store-keeper Woolsey shares the day with the eastern approaches to 
the Errington cross-roads. 



The second Errington Post Office, motorised Capt. Hickey and 
passenger, ‘snake-fences’ and snow on the ‘sleeping maid’. 

Photo from ‘F. in V.I.’ 
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For two years, from 1917-19, the Errington Post Office service 
was conducted at the Store by W.H. Woolsey. In 1919, E.J. Feary 
became the fifth man to take the position of Postmaster and the 
agency had its fifth move when it crossed the road into a small, 
sturdy office that Mr. Feary had built and in which, for nearly six¬ 
teen years, he was Master. In 1935, Widow Feary succeeded to the 
position and was Postmistress for a further fifteen years; then, in 
1950, their daughter, Mrs. D.E. Stewart continued the fine service 
for another seventeen years, until her retirement through illness in 
1967. A very notable 47 years of work by the family. 

The service is now again being operated by the Errington 
Storekeeper, and the list of Errington Post Office holders reads: 


Name 

From 

To 

J.A. McCarter 

6.12.1890 

16.5.1895 

Thomas Hellier 

1.8.’95 

17.3.’97 

J.A. McCarter 

1.7.'97 

22.11.1910 

George Buttrey 

1.2.1911 

23.11.’17 

W.H. Woolsey 

1.12.’17 

8.8.’19 

Edward J. Feary 

1.11.’19 

27.8.’35 

Mrs. E.H. Feary 

4.9.’35 

6.9.’50 

Mrs. D.E. Stewart 

19.9’50 

4.5.’67 

Mrs. B.T. Dick 

10.4.’67 

Acting 

Earl C. Dick 

16.8.’67 

present. 


Two attempts have been made, by federal governmental 
‘powers that be’, to close the Errington Post Office and substitute a 
‘Rural Route’ delivery, operating from Parksville. Never have 
Erringtonians wanted to lose the stamping and posting conveniences 
so patiently maintained in our village, nor suffer unsightly mail¬ 
boxes leaning about all over the road-sides. Both bureaucratic 
proposals, in 1917 and in 1947, were successfully petitioned against. 


DESTRUCTION 

1914. War! And the call went out for men to fight. From 
Errington, and from every town, many of the finest men of the race 
moved onto the battlefields. 

Within this village, as elsewhere, life was quieter and thoughts 
were about the men and their purpose in other lands. 

When the war was over, and survivors began returning home, 
scarred, nearly all, in body or soul, or both, then the work of building 
and re-building recommenced. 
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In 1914, through the supervision of officials of the Soils & Crops 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture, the provincial govern¬ 
ment started operating a ‘Demonstration Station’ at Errington. It 
was ‘located on the property of the Vancouver Island Fruit Lands, 
Ltd., near the Errington Post Office. Prior to 1917 about 13 acres 
were cultivated. That year, an additional seven acres were seeded. 
The soil was variable, there being about 15 acres of black muck and 5 
of gravelly loam. 

The four-year rotation adopted included corn, grain, and hay 
crops. Barnyard manure, except in limited quantities, was not 
available, only four dairy cows, three horses, and a few pigs being 
fed at the station. The manure was applied each year to the land to 
be devoted to corn. No commercial fertilizer was purchased after 
the first year, yet by practising crop-rotation, through cultivation, 
and ultilizing all available manure the crop yields have been 
gradually increased, until in 1917 maximum results were obtained. 
Fodder corn yielded approximately 7 tons, clover-hay about 2 tons, 
and barley Vz ton per acre.’ Vetches and oats, mangels, kale, and 
wheat were also planted, nurtured and cropped. 

The aim was ‘to ascertain what crops are the most profitable as 
fodder-crops for dairy cattle on this farm. A silo was built on this 
farm in 1915 and the corn grown in 1916 was put into the silo.’ 

Besides at Errington, other demonstration stations were 
operated in the province at Armstrong, Chilliwack, Edgewood, 
Grand Forks, Rock Creek, Rose Hill and Pitt Meadows. In 1917, ‘for 
various reasons’ it was decided to discontinue work on all of the 
above stations except Pitt Meadows, which had been started only the 
year before, and at ten acres was the second largest station. Most of 
the others had been started in 1914. 


Church history formally began here in 1915, when St. Anne’s 
Church, French Creek, established an Errington Mission. 
Previously, worshipful services had been held in the barn of the 
Experimental Farm, and later at ‘Dilkhusha’, a pretty, white house, 
then vacant, set back in the woods near Cannings Hill. (Dilkhusha - 
‘I come again’; named by one who, visiting relatives here, liked the 
district and returned to build.) 

It was decided to work to raise money to build a church, and St. 
Mary being the daughter of St. Anne, according to Church history, 
this was the name chosen for the new Guild. Mrs. Jane Davis was the 
first president, a position she held until her death in 1929. 
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A seven-acres plot on Grafton Avenue (‘School-house Rd.’) was 
bought for $175. The clearing, levelling and fencing of the ground 
cost about $600. Bishop C.D. Scholfield consecrated the site, in 
March, 1925, and the old-time custom known as ‘beating the bounds’ 
was carried out, with school-boys tramping ‘round to mark the 
boundaries. Building of the church cost about $1800 and equipment 
an additional $2000. The first service in St. Mary’s (Anglican) 
Church, Errington, was on March 25th, 1927. 

The Church’s bell, placed in position in 1957, was a gift of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. A fine Lychgate was built by A.W. 
Braddock in 1958. 

One of the vicars of St. Mary’s has been quoted as believing: 
‘One could almost say that the ladies . . . have built the church with 
their thimbles ...’, which is a fair tribute to the hard-working group. 


Also in the year 1915, an Athletic Club was formed, and on land 
donated by Messrs. Carmichael and Moorhead its members built 
four tennis courts. Great was the pleasure and exercise these af¬ 
forded the players, including, especially, those members who 
previously had been entertaining friends at their private court — 
and having to spend much time giving their guests the right to it! 

By 1917, the Qualicum Hotel had been converted into a con¬ 
valescent home for returned Service-men, and some of the fellows 
were able to come over and enjoy a few games of tennis with the 
Club. 

That same year (’15) there were decreed to be sufficient 
children of school age to merit a school. 

From the record book is extracted: 

‘A meeting of the residents of Errington was held at the Post 
Office, Errington, B.C., on the evening of Friday the 5th of 
February, 1915, for the purpose of discussing the establishment of a 
school in the district and voting on the necessary steps connected 
therewith. 

William Morison, Esq., Farmer, Errington, was appointed 
chairman of the proceedings. 

H.B. Aubertin, Esq., Secretary pro tern., read correspondence 
with the Vancouver Island Fruit Lands Co. referring to the 
acquisition of Lots, 20,21, 22, Block 46 by the Trustees for school 
purposes. It was proposed, seconded and carried that these lots be 
accepted for the purpose on the terms stated by the Company.’ 

Before the meeting concluded, a vote of thanks was extended to 
Mr. Aubertin ‘for his zeal and energy in promoting the establishment 
of a school in the district.’ — and the name is never seen again! 

W.F. Grafton, Esq., Errington, was secretary for the ‘second 
annual meeting of the ratepayers of the Errington School District. . . 
held at the school house on July 10th, 1915 at 10 a.m.’ when the first 
trustees’ report was presented. It included their opinion that ‘the 
district was fortunate to secure as their first teacher - even though 
temporarily - the services of Miss Dorothy Price as she has, by her 
aptitude and skill in handling her pupils, given them a desire for 
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Summer scene on the Experimental Farm. With Oscar Morfey C H 
Smithers and Betty and Don Smithers. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Morison and 
daughter Sybil. 


Below Errington Red Cross 
group. To, picnic on Parksville 
beach', 1916. Left, Mrs. R. Taylor, 
Mrs. Teskey, Mrs. Nicklin. 
Behind her, Mrs. Couch and 
Alma. Centre: Mrs. Davis, Mr. 
R. Price, Miss N. Green, Ken 
Overy and Mrs. Overy, Mr. 
Teskey, Mrs. R. Price, and Mr. 
Buttery, with Taylor, Teskey, 
Nicklin and Bruce children. 

Photo courtesy 
Miss Mary Taylor. 
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school and school work that is quite remarkable. The Trustees desire 
now to thank her for the services she has rendered them. 

The Trustees hope to see a continued interest taken in our little 
educational establishment. . . the cordial thanks of the community 
are due to those who so kindly came forward and gave of their time 
and labor to help in the erection of the school house.’ 

A government grant of $200 was received for materials to build 
the 16’x24’ school and teacher was paid a monthly salary of $60. Miss 
Price — or Mrs. H.F. Butler, as she now is — has recalled that she 
had arrived in Errington, from England, with her parents Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Price, just a few months earlier, and the fact that the 
school trustees would not have to find accommodation for her, as 
teacher, possibly influenced their decision! She remembers that 
there was no blackboard at the school for several months; only one 
set of text books for the first six weeks — and that she had only a 
slight knowledge of Canadian history as she marched up to the 
school on the first morning! The ten pupils then were: Helene 
Alexander, Alma Couch, Norman, Millie and Jessie Bruce, Frank 
Goldie, Muriel Teskey, Dorothea Feary (the late Mrs. D.E. Stewart) 
and Marcia and Leila Feary. 

Trustees were Messrs. W. Morison, C.M. Alexander and F. 
Goldie, and they had their problems, noting: 

‘Structural fittings are needed, such as blinds, etc.; grounds to 
be levelled, cleared and fenced, and some part of the ground laid out 
in flowers as a garden for the better instruction of the children; 
entrance gate and porch will have to be erected, and a suitable water 
supply installed almost immediately. It is evident that all this will 
cost a considerable amount of money, but it is hoped to net a con¬ 
siderable revenue from renting the building out of school hours and 
thus help to reduce the claim on the taxpayer — ‘tis a consummation 
devoutly to be wished.’ Wrote Teacher, fifty years later: ‘Devout 
wishes notwithstanding, a tax of $100 was levied upon the school 
district for improvements and expenses.’ 

Held in Mrs. Butler’s memory over the years: 

*- The IV 2 mile walk to school along the pine-scented bush road 
and trail; 

-The fragrant lady slippers, pyrolas, clumps of Indian paint 
brush and Indian pipes, all of which plants, sad to say, seem to have 
died out in this area; 

-The five-pound lard pails which did service as lunch kits; 

-The little three-year-old who was often sent over to join his 
brother at school when his mother wanted a rest; 

-The way the children’s noses wrinkled in distaste the morning I 
took the beautiful golden flower of the skunk cabbage to school for 
our art lesson; 

-How ready people were to volunteer help; 

-How unhurried life was, and how simple and zestful our 
pleasures; 

-How young I was!’ 

The first year’s operating account totalled $52.75 (excluding 
salaries) with 14 cents carried forward to the next year’s account, 
which included receipt of $3 when the school was used as a polling 
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booth in a provincial government election for the first time. That 
1917-18 statement included $lfor ‘pail and rope for well’ and 85 cents 
taxes paid for the school ground. 

A flare-up of inflation showed in the account of 1919-20 when ten 
ricks of firewood cost $29, a similar amount of wood having cost $9 
four years earlier. 

A new one-room school was built under government contract in 
1919. A meeting of twenty-three ratepayers in October that year 
voted unanimously against ‘a Superior School at Parksville or 
Qualicum with transportation of high school pupils’ and 
correspondence was exchanged with the Superintendent of 
Education S.J. Willis, regarding getting a second room built onto the 
new school. Wrote E.J. Feary, Secretary to the Board of School 
Trustees: ‘The proposal to utilize the old school for an additional 
classroom is out of the question. The old building is very drafty, and 
it is not weatherproof; also it is the only building at present in the 
district that can be used as a Church, G.W.V.A. hall, Women’s In¬ 
stitute, and Public Meetings generally. To spend another $400 on it 
would be worse than throwing money into the sea. 

I sincerely hope that you will see your way clear to carry out the 
request of the Ratepayers of Errington, and that the work may be 
carried out at an early date, so that it can be finished before the very 
inclement weather sets in.’ 

A report of the annual meeting was enclosed and a week later a 
petition ... to the Minister of Education was sent in. 

There were nearly fifty children at the school. After the School 
Inspector had visited it in September Feary noted: ‘I pointed out 
that there was a store, cannery, saw-mill, memorial Hall started, 
new Post Office under construction; that we had tennis courts and 
recreation grounds, and thoroughly impressed him that Errington 
was an organized district and that a big school was most essential. 
He left promising to do his utmost.’ 

A second room was added, although not before the local wish for 
a basement under it and a ‘more up-to-date heating system’ had 
caused further concern. 

The following year it was proposed ‘that the Trustees take up 
with the Department the condition of Belle View Road during the 
winter months. Also with the Provincial Member. Seven children are 
affected, and prevented from attending school.’ 

By now provincial treasury payments for operating the school 
(not including teachers’ salaries) were up from an annual $50 to a 
quarterly $125, and were $212.50x4 within another four years, by 
which time janitorial work cost $25 per month and $850 was raised by 
assessment. 

It was proposed ‘that the Principal carry on with the High School 
work’ and that the Trustees take up the matter of a High School with 
the Parksville Trustees. 

A ballot for the services of a Public Health (School) Nurse and 
$300 allotment to this end resulted: 33 for; 25 against; 1 spoiled. 

There was ‘a Special School Meeting held in Errington ... on 5th 
September 1925, by and with the authority of the Superintendent of 
Education for the purpose of electing three trustees. 
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Mr. J. Baxter was elected to the Chair by 35 votes to 33 ... and 
reported on correspondence ... from which it emerged: 

1. The Meeting of 1st August 1925 was not in order. 

2. Mr. Feary is unseated. 

3. Mr. Buttery is unseated. 

Mr. Morison took exception to the August meeting being con¬ 
sidered out of order . . . The Chairman stated that he had submitted 
the terms of his letter to both Mr. Morison and Mr. Feary before 
forwarding it to the Department of Education in order to avoid any 
question such as this arising. 

Mr. Robt. Taylor made a short speech with reference to the 
nominees, criticizing some and eulogising others.’ 

On the poll'being taken on the six candidates: Messrs. Overy, 
Alexander, Morison, Leffler, Braddock and Buttery, the first three 
were elected for terms of 3 years, 2 years and one year respectively. 

Two days later it was recorded: ‘The Minute Book of Annual 
Meetings, and a few School records of 1924-25 received from past 
Secretary E.J. Feary. No vounchers, receipts, past correspondence 
or school records of any other kind.’ 

From various Board and Annual meetings: 

‘Resolved that Mrs. Despard be backed to the amount of $2.75 for 
a football for the juniors.’ (10.9’25) 

‘Whereas a night school class has been organized in Errington 
and the Board approached for sanction; Be it resolved that the night 
school be encouraged and lent every assistance provided that this 
Board undertakes no financial obligations, there being no provisions 
made in the budget for this purpose. 

Secretary instructed to inquire into prices of technical books and 
Government assistance for School Library as per refernce sheet on 
file.’ (3.10.’25) 

Meeting ‘at D. & B. residence.’ 

‘Reduction of Staff. Letter from the Department of Education 
notifying to reduce to one room. Resolved that Miss Feary be 
retained and Mrs. Despard be notified that her services will not be 
required after the Christmas holidays, and expressing this Board’s 
regrets. 

Resolved that the Secretary write to the Department expressing 
the unanimous opinion of this Board of Trustees, that it is a physical 
impossibility for one Teacher to efficiently conduct the education of 
thirty pupils with ages ranging from 6 to 14 in 8 different grades.’ 
(8.12.’26) 

‘A letter was read from Qualicum District School Board 
Secretary inviting Errington to join in the proposed High School 
Area. 

Moved . . . that the Trustees find out full particulars re. the 
proposition and if the supplementary information warrants it, to call 
a special school meeting.’ (9.7.’27) 


‘Estimates: 


Sinking Fund 

$50. 

Repairs, etc. 

125. 

Furnishings 

10. 

Supplies 

60. 
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Fuel 

Insurance 

Workmens’ Compensation Bd. 

Garden 

Water 

Trustees’ Supplies 
Sports 

Q & D Public Health Assn. 


50. 

40. 

5. 

26.50 

9. 

4. 

25. 

450. 


A hearty vote of thanks given for the very efficient manner in 
which the Nurse (Miss Margaret Griffin) has carried out her duties 
Mr. G. Phillips, chairman of the Health Association, replied 

Secretary’s salary * 50 

Teacher’s supplementary 

salary 200 

Janitor’s salary *200 

Se ction 135 (3) (High S chool fees.) 150 

to cover all children under sixteen years of age. 

Total estimate for 

assessment <ti 47 * 

(13.7.’29) $1475 

‘Ridge to be instructed to take down the old stable and remove 
same outside the fence ready for burning in the open season ’ 
(20.8.’29) 


‘Read letters from L.A. Hanna. Secretary to acknowledge. Read 
letters from Minister of Education. Secretary to acknowledge with 
arguments. Read letters from Trustees Assn. File.’ (28.8.’29) 
From the minutes of ‘a joint Boards of Trustees meeting held in 
Errington old school on Monday 23rd. September . .. Present- L A 
Hanna, MLA. Parksville: A.W. Ford, A. Skinner and Capt. Cox’. 
Hilliers: Mr. Wm. Fisher. Coombs: Mr. S. Jennings. Errington: 
A.W. Braddock, Mrs. R. Taylor and E.H. Leffler. 


Mr. Ford was elected to the Chair . . . E. H. Leffler was ap 
pointed secretary . . . 


The chairman briefly explained that the object of the meeting 
was to consider what action could be taken with regards to Depart¬ 
mental demands for further taxation. 

The Secretary read the correspondence between the Errington 
board and the Education Dept., etc_ 

Mr. Hanna then explained the history of the passage of the 
amendments through the house .. . The history of the eliminated E 
& N. Railway section traced back to 1905, or possibly 1901. The E. & 
N. Ry. Act 1884 provided for no taxation on land unsold by the 
Railway Co-The 1912 Act changed this ... 

Local refusal to vote taxes was handicapped by the fact that the 
Council of Education has power to impose tax just the same. 

Mr. Jennings asked Mr. Hanna how the status of different 
districts was arrived at? Mr. Hanna replied that there was no law 
governing this — the question being settled by the council of 
education. 

Mr. Fisher understood that the system obtaining at present was 
that where the assessment roll totalled less than $300,000 the 
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government provided full teachers’ salaries. He also referred ex¬ 
tensively to the report of the Commission ... 

After further discussion the Secretary was instructed to write to 
the Hon. Joshua Hinchliffe inviting him to ... a meeting ... (to 
explain) the amendments to the act.’ 

The 1930 Errington School assessments included $25 for High 
School fees and a total estimate of $1061. 

‘Verbal agreement that hot cocoa be provided at midday during 
cold months for the children staying at school, and cocoa, sugar and 
milk be charged to school.’ (21.12.’30) 

‘Resolved to call for tenders for painting outside and roof of 
school building, toilets and woodshed and well-cover, same colors as 
before ... one or two coats ... Preference will be given to contractor 
using Errington help -- if help is engaged. 

Resolved to call tenders for resurfacing the blackboards ... 
Resolved to call tenders for (1) cleaning the well, and (2) for 
replacing wooden base for pump with concrete base block with 
necessary bolts imbedded therein and pump securely bolted 
thereto.’ (17.7.’31) 

‘Proposed that instruction be given to the Nurse delegate — that 
the charging of fees to adults.attended should, if possible, be done 
away with, and in any case, charging should not be extended for 
more than one month and no case pressed. Carried.’ (8.7.’33) 

A ballot by ratepayers was conducted in the school in Jan. 1936 
regarding establishment of a ‘Union District Library.’ The result 
was: ‘Yes’ by 44. ‘No’ by 3. Spoilt by 1. Unused by 77. Budgeted for 
support of the library was $136. 

‘It was proposed that the bicycle shed be extended.’ (12.7.’41) 
‘Resolved that the A.R.P. be authorized to use the school for 
Ambulance and Red Cross kit and that a key be left available in 
Errington Store.’ (5.2.’42) 

Four items from the 1944 budget: 

Cocoa $12. 

Public Health Assn. 156.80 

High School fees 180 

Teacher supp. salary 484. 

Budget total $1610. 

As Errington School Trustees were elected for terms of either 
one., two or three years at a time and Auditors annually, a simple, 
listing is 

TRUSTEES FIRST ELECTED 


C.M. Alexander 

1915 

W. Morison 

1915 

F. Goldie 

1915 

W.F. Grafton, secretary 

1915 

G. Nicklin, secretary 

1916 

J.C. Buck, secretary 

1916 

M.J. Teskey 

1917 

G. Buttery 

1919 

E. J. Feary,secretary 

1920 

D. Maxwell 

1921 

A. Hewitt 

1924 
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H.G. Overy, secretary 
A.W. Braddock 
Mrs. J. Davis 
E.H. Leffler, secretary 
Mrs. R. Taylor 
J.G. Phillips 
R.J. King 


1925 

1926 
1926 

1928 

1929 

1930 
1941 


AUDITORS 
W. H. Woolsey 
A.W. Braddock 

D. Maxwell 
J.C. Buck 

E. C. Booker 
E.H. Leffler 
J. Baxter 

0. Lodge 
A Hewitt 


FIRST ELECTED 


1916 

1918 

1920 

1921 

1923 

1924 
1928 
1931 
1941 


Longest serving trustees through the years have been: Mr. 
Braddock, 1926-1946; Mr. Leffler, 1928-1946 and Mr. Phillips, 1930- 
1940. 

Mr. Baxter was School Board auditor: 1928-30 and from 1932 
until his death in 1940. 

Mrs. G. Cruse served as Errington’s delegate to the Qualicum 
and District Public Health Association from 1930 to 1939. Her 
husband had, in turn, been thanked ‘for his long and efficient duties’ 
in the same position when relinquishing it in 1928. 

In 1946 the great melling took place. School District No. 69 was 
established with, thenceforth, the one Board of Trustees for the 
whole area instead of an autonomous board for each community. 
The annual total cost has moved from $652.75 for operating one small 
school to around a million dollars for a dozen schools, now, and 
accounts of accounts like that must be left to others. 

Errington school teachers have been: 

1915 Miss D.M. Price 
’15-16 Miss Nora Green 
’16-17 Miss Eva Coombs 
’17-27 Mrs. Margaret M. Despard 
’20-21 Mr. F.W. Moore 
’21-22 Mr. H. J. Gibson 
’23-25 Mr. A.H. Taylor, M.A. 

’25-30 Miss M.M. Feary 
’30-32 Miss M. Little 
’32-34 Miss J. Acorn 
’34-35 Miss G.M. Killop 
’35-38 Mr. Leslie Gray 
’38-40 Mr. G.E. McCall 
’40-41 Mr. K.D. Wellwood 
’41-43 Mrs. D. Sutherland 
’43-44 Mrs. R.E. Large 
1944 Mrs. M.J. Kirkpatrick, from 
1950-71 as Mrs. Davies 
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’47 Miss H.W. Ashwell 

’47 Mrs. J.M. Westendorf 

’49 Mrs. J. Lewis 

’50 Mrs. W.A. Green 

’51 Mrs. J.K. Ogilvie 

’55 Mrs. M.E. Teeple 

(Mesdames Green and Ogilvie returned) 

’64 Mrs. C.H. Foster 
’65 Mr. J. Richardson 
’66 Mr. K.B. Ryall 
’67 Mr. H. Portelance 
’68 Miss D. Raessler 
’69 Mr. M. Driscoll 
’70 Miss S. Riedlinger 
’70 Mr. Ryall returned 

Wilson Braddock has noted: ‘The children (young Canada), 
back in the early 1900’s, discarded footwear for the long summer 
months, the horse and buggy tracks having a soft centre for their 
quick feet, and Mama had to exercise her authority, came school- 
time in September, to reshoe and sock the young fry back to normal.’ 

Then, in some winters past, a few children used stilts to keep 
dry-footed over flooded parts of Bellevue Rd! 

‘Corduroy’ roads were generally made over impeding, swampy 
areas. Such a way is constructed with logs, laid transversely and in 
contact, and derives its name from the ribbed resemblance to 
corduroy cloth. Grafton was a corduroy road along much of its 
length. 

For a number of years until Errington’s school was built our 
youngsters travelled to classes at a log-school that was near the 
Alberni highway, a little west of the Errington Road junction. 
Earlier, the only school in the district was at Parksville. 

A tribute to one of the first teachers of Errington children at that 
Parksville school was paid, recently, by a former pupil, Mrs. Anne 
Duthie, nee McCarter, who wrote: ‘One name that I feel should be 
most prominently brought up during the B.C. Centennial 
celebrations is Miss Maud Robertson, later Mrs. Ned Despard. She 
was our school teacher, one room with classes from the wee ones 
thru high school. When I left the Island and went to a big city school I 
was far advanced of my age group. Miss Robertson instilled in her 
pupils a love of poetry and good books that was the most wonderful 
thing I ever learned in school...’ 

Teacher’s mode of travel, by horse and buggy, picking up 
children on the way to her classes, has long since given way to a 
school bus doing a comparable service. 

Mrs. Duthie continued: ‘Regarding the names you mention. 
Mrs. Duncan McMillan was my aunt. Mr. Swayne I remember real 
well as he was a bachelor, and during thrashing time the women 
congregated at his place and cooked for the men. Also, I might add, 
did a thorough job of housecleaning. One thrashing machine was 
bought by the residents and used by all...’ 

The original ‘Old Schoolhouse’ of Errington was used for years 
by Scouts and Cubs, and for religious services and Red Cross work, 
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Mrs. Hamilton, centre, and Sybil and Daisy Morison, posy-sellers for Red 
Cross funds. About 1917 



The budding Albemi Highway. 

Photo from ‘F. in V.I.’ 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hallen and George Larnder 
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Some ladies of Errington. On the porch are : Miss Price, Miss Green, Mrs. 
Lawrenson, Mrs. Leffler, Miss Jean Baxter, Mrs. Teskey, Mrs. Greig, 
Mrs. Nicklin, ?. Centre: Miss May Nicklin, Miss Frances Nicklin, Mrs. 
R. Price, Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Grafton. Front: Mrs. Winsby, Mrs. Overy, 
Mrs. Tesky, Sr. Photo courtesy Mrs. Roberts 



The school-children. About 1920. Standing with their teacher Mr. Moore 
are, 1. to r. : Grace Buck, Frances Nicklin, Biddie Greig, Lillian Ballard, 
Mary Gurney, Gertrude O’Neill, Bert Taylor, Billy Greig, Ronald 
Nicklin, Frank Goldie, John Roberts, Bethea Roberts, Kathleen Barry, 
Bessie Taylor, Gwen Barry, Edith Teskey, Annas Taylor and May Ridge. 
Seated or kneeling, 1. to r.: Jim Taylor, Jim Ridge, Pat Barry, John 
Teskey, Bruce Tarver, Teddy Booker, Wilf Nicklin, Kathleen Roberts, 
Allan Sands, Kenneth Overy, George Teskey, Ted Rawlins, Don 
Smithers, Leslie Gurney, Len Gurney, John Barry, Ray Nicklin, Arthur 
Tarver, Harry Goldie, Charlie Ballard, Louise Simons, Peggy Rawlins, 
Sheila Simons, Pat Carmichael and Betty Smithers. 
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and under a score of years ago was sold and moved up and across the 
road a few hundred yards onto private land. 


Wrigley’s B.C. Directory of 1918: 

‘Errington . . . Population 145. Local resources — farming, 
poultry-raising, fruit-growing. 

Alexander, Helen, mixed farming (M.F.); Allin, Ivor, mixed 
farming; Bernard, George M., mixed farming; Bloom, Charles, 
ranching (y); Braddock, Arthur W., truck gdng.; Bruce, B., dairy 
fmg. (d.f.); Buck, B., fmg; Buck, J.C., fmg; Busby, H., d.f.; Busby, 
Ben., d.f.; Buttery, Geo., m.f.; Cameron, A., fmg.; Courtney,, B., 
m.f., poultry breeding; Cruse, Geoffrey, fmg.; Davies, Mrs. Geo., 
m.f.; Despard, Ed., r.; Elphinston, Robt. John, m.f.; Etaix, Jos., 
m.f.; Feary, Lieut. E., poultry farming (p.f.); Forsythe, A., dep. 
recorder, Prov. Mines Dept.; Gladhill, John, r.; Hamilton, Capt. J., 
m.f.; Hatch, Annie, p.f.; Higgins, Harry, p.f.; Hokanson Bros., p.f.; 
Hudson, Mary, p.f. 

Lawrence, Catherine, m.f.; Leffler, Ernest H., p.f.; Maxwell, 
David, r.; Morison, J., bee-keeping; Morison, W., m.f.; Nicklin, 
Geo., r., truck gdng.; Ouimet, David, carpentering; Overy, H.G., 
m.f.; Overy, Louisa, d.f.; Parberry, E.A., r.; Parks, Geo., bee¬ 
keeping; Porter, Thomas,r.; Price, Robert, r.; Rawlins, Harry, r.; 
Roberts, J., m.f.; Smithers, Chas. H., m.f.; Tavlor, Robt., m.f.; 
Teskey, Marvin J., carpenter; Trill, Arthur, r., Ware Thomas, 
fmg.; Wastian, Frank, m.f.; Watts, Geo. A., m.f., launaryman; 
Wilcox, Wm., d.f.; Woolsey, W., postmaster, mgr., Reliance 
Trading Co. Ltd. 

Within the community 1917 was notable for the formation of 
what became known as the ‘Errington Jam Factory’. A very worthy 
venture, the informal co-operative business of utilizing small fruits 
had its ‘Canning Shed’ situated back a little from the road about 
halfway between the General Store and the now-present Hall, and 
jam was made there for a number of seasons. Mrs. Feary was ‘head 
jam maker’ — and, it is recalled, an excellent one — and a good 
trade was built up with shops and hotels, locally and in Nanaimo. 
The fruit was ‘canned’ in tins and jars of several sizes and these 
were ‘royally received’! Strawberries and raspberries were grown 
by most of the villagers and quantities of the fruit were also shipped 
out to the Empress Jam Factory at Vancouver, and later, in twenty- 
five pounds pails, to the Slinger Wine Company of Victoria. Children 
did most of the picking, the berries selling at sixteen cents a pound. 
Crates of strawberries, sold to Alberni and Nanaimo, bore the 
stamp: ‘Co-op., H.Q., Errington.’ 

However, Mrs. Feary had to relinquish the cannery work after a 
few years . . . and unresolved discussions as to whether to build 
facilities at either the Parksville or Coombs rail-sides, while facing 
increasing competition from the south-east, combined to cause 
lessened interest in the business, and its eventual dissolution was 
also effected by a mounting interest in poultry, which saw the 
establishment of more and larger laying flocks over the next few 
years. The climate was, also, very suitable for this branch of 
husbandry. 
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A Parksville and District Poultry Association had been in¬ 
corporated in 1914 with 43 members (there had been a tremendously 
successful Agricultural Show overflowing from the Hirst Hall in 
Parksville that year) and the Association held an equally successful 
Poultry Show in late ‘14. Its second show, in December 1915, had 
entries from all over the Island and from the Fraser Valley, and 
gave nearly $900 in prizes. The Hall was ‘crowded with birds and the 
folks attending.’ 

However, the war had caused disbandment of the Association by 
1918. Honorary President was R.P. Wallis, President W.G. Brice, 
then, on his enlistment, W.J. Kleaman, then F. Shelly, Rev. H.V. 
Hitchcox and W.H. Wilcox in turn. Secretary-Treasurer throughout 
was W. Stanhope (who has left Parksville some delightful and 
valuable notes on his and other’s lives here). 

Mr. Stanhope was also Secretary of the Parksville Local, of the 
‘B.C. Egg Pool’, which was formed in 1928 and within a year or so 
had 52 members, of which 16 were listed as from Errington. The 
organization seemed to have its difficulties on several fronts: ad¬ 
ministration, feed, egg-selling, replacement pullets, non-member 
competition, etc., but it pressed on into the ‘30’s. Chairman was F.N. 
Jackson. 

A hatchery was operated by Henry Gurney, on his Grafton Ave. 
property and supplied some of the birds reared locally. 

The Nanoose District Co-operative Association also had a short 
life. Formed in 1926 to supply farm livestock feeds of all kinds, it was 
soon being squeezed by the huge Brackman-Ker company. This 
concern offered feeds for a few cents per cwt. less than the young Co¬ 
op could, enticing many livestock keepers from custom with the 
Association. When the N.D.C.A. finally collapsed, up went B-K 
prices! 

From 1929 to ‘35, H.F. Butler and B. Courtney manufactured 
fine marmalades and jam under the ‘Butler Pure Food Products’ 
name. Later, when the partnership was dissolved, a product was 
made and sold under the ‘Courtney’s Marmalade’ label — being still 
remembered as ‘darned good stuff!’ 

In 1920, a sawmill was established by A.W. Ford at the road¬ 
crossing of Swayne Creek. He sold out to George Abernethy after a 
year or two, the business becoming registered during the early ‘20’s 
as ‘Errington Sawmills, Ltd.’ Camp Superintendent was then Y. 
Ebihara. Up to 10m. of fir lumber was turned out daily by eleven 
employees. A Miss Gwilt, from Courtenay, then acquired 
management, so to speak, for it is said that her business accounts 
were often awry, and one employee at least always took his wages in 
kind with a wagon-load of lumber, and invariably sold the goods 
without difficulty before he got home. Others tried the work, but the 
Mill had been gathering rust and rot for some years before it was 
seared by fire one dark night. 

Other sawmills in Errington have been operated by F. Halwas 
on Bellevue Rd., R.V. Hubbard and Buck Mclvor on Grafton Ave., 
the Jager Bros, out by the Alberni Highway and Ray Hadley down by 
the Park. 
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Thousands of railroad ties were worth ten cents each to those 
who fashioned them through little ‘Tie-mills’ in the 1930’s. Firewood 
then sold at around'a dollar a rick. (Three ricks are a cord). 

Of other businesses, there was a widely exporting Angora 
Rabbitry, adjacent to the Alberni Highway and, along the way, a 
motor service station. 

Wrigley’s 1922 B.C. Directory records: 

‘Errington. A post office and farming settlement 5 miles south of 
Parksville, and 27 west of Nanaimo, Vancouver Island, in Newcastle 
Prov. Electoral District. Nearest Railway, E. & N. at Parksville, 
also C.P.R. Telegraph. Has public school, Anglican & Presbyterian 
churches and Dominion Govt. Experimental Farm. Mixed farming, 
fruit farming, chicken ranching, lumbering, sheep farming and goat 
breeding. Improved lands average $200 to $400 per acre, unim¬ 
proved, $25 to $40 — pop. 220.’ 

Although the ‘churches’ were improvised ones and the govern¬ 
ment farm entry false, it all sounds well developed — and the 
community can hardly have been busier either before or since — but 
it must be noted that one could list oneself as a ‘mixed farmer’, for 
instance, if one had only an acre or so cleared, had two dozen 
chickens, say, three goats, probably a good vegetable and fruit 
garden — and an ‘outside’ job that brought in cash more or less 
regularly! Not that that worthy way of pioneering life is in the least 
disparaged. It is, in fact, probably near the best. 



‘There shall be a War Memorial at Errington in the shape of a 
Hall, to be handed over to the G.W.V.A. of Errington, with two other 
residents to act as trustees.’ — (From the minutes...) 

This was a proposal that was made and passed at a Public 
meeting held in Errington in December, 1919, with thirty-nine 
residents in attendance. Plans to raise funds were considered, and 
two years and many bazaars, whist drives and concerts later, the 
foundations of the Errington War Memorial Hall were laid. Mostly 
volunteer labour went into the building . . . and ... on March 22nd, 
1922, the hall was officially opened ...’ 

— From an article by Dorothy M. Butler. 

A poor substitute for the lives lost, but a building that enabled 
those who remained to enjoy a life nearer to the ideal for which their 
kin had died. 

Marvin Tesky designed the big Hall, and supervised its con¬ 
struction. Lumber was sawed at the ‘Ford Mill’, from logs hauled in 
by all the settlers. 

It was, and has remained, the pride of the village and one of the 
best Halls in the district. The main floor measures 3Q.’x60’ with, 
additionally, a lobby at one end and a large, raised stage and 
dressing rooms at the other. On this stage have been presented the 
comic and cultural endeavours of many Island groups. 
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THEY GAVE THEIR LIVES 
1914 ■ 1918 


T. Brewis 
W. Christian 
W.C. Hall 
J.W. Phillips 


L. McAdoo 

C. G. Cruse 
J.W. Ouimet 

D. W. Reid 


F. Brignall 
A.L. Fraser 
R.W.F. Price 
A.S. Sivell 


To consider further the work of the memorial builders. 

At that meeting in 1919, R. Taylor was elected chairman, E.J. 
Feary, secretary. ‘Mr. G. Parks kindly offered to give a site opposite 
the school for the Hall.’ Thanks were tendered to him. It was 
proposed that the Secretary would write to Mr. Carmichael about a 
site on the corner of the Experimental Farm. Also proposed that 
communication be made with the trustees of the Recreation Ground 
regarding a site for the Hall. The following committees were 
nominated and elected. 

FINANCIAL — Mr. Tarver, Mr. Haswell, Mr. Taylor, Mr. 
Phillips, Mr. Buttery, Mr. Parks, Mr. Overy, Mr. Feary. 

ENTERTAINMENT — Mrs. Overy, Mrs. Maxwell, Mrs. 
Courtney , Mr. Griffiths, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Barry, Mrs. Feary. 

At the next meeting (17.1.’20) ‘present 30’, it was proposed — 
‘that the male residents each make a small card table to be used at 
Whist Drives.’ Carried. 

It was noted that the Finance Committee collected $104.50. 
Entertainment Committee realized from the Whist Drive $56. Mr. G. 
Parks subscribed $5. Total $165.50. 

An executive committee was elected but it is not clear who the 
members were. One gathers that there was controversy about its 
composition and function, for at the 7th(and Annual) Public Meeting 
held on 11th Oct. 1921 it was proposed ‘that a motion passed at a 
meeting... on 17.1’20... • be rescinded. The committee to stand as a 
Work Committee with nothing to do with passing cheques, etc.’ 

At the ‘Third Public Meeting held at Errington, B.C. 16.2’20, 
present 50.’ It was agreed ‘that Lot 16 be used to build the Hall on and 
the Secretary be instructed to write to Mr. Carmichael to this effect.’ 

Moved ‘that Mr. Hallen’s piano be bought from the funds for $130 
for use at entertainments.’ 

There were 52 persons present at the 4th meeting in June. 
Nominated for Trustees were Mr. Buttery and Mr. Parks. These 
two, with Mr. Feary and Mr. Overy ‘to be Trustees for the Hall.’ The 
following month’s meeting was of 50. There, ‘Mr. Allen Ford of the 
Ford Lumber Co., offered to take logs in exchange for lumber, to 
carry logs to the mill with his tractor, but the logs must be out of the 
bush ready for loading. About 4000’ of logs for 1000’ of lumber.’ The 
proposition was accepted. 

‘A programme of work was then arranged under the superin¬ 
tendence of Mr. G. Parks. The work proceeded very well for the first 
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two days, and then a slackening off took place, but during the week 
there was quite a lot of work done. The same thing happened the 
following two weeks, when a halt was called. 

A letter received from the Ford L. Co., 19th July 1920, stated the 
total number of feet on that date at the mill was 15010. Of course 
there was a considerable (number) of logs in the bush ready for 
getting out to the road. 

The fruit and harvest coming in made it necessary for the 
operations to cease for the time being.’ 

The next reference, with none missing, is to an Executive 
Meeting ‘held at Errington’ on Jan. 3rd, 1921. The full account reads: 

‘At a meeting held on the above date it was decided to go forward 
with the Building. 

Mr. Abernethy was to be approached as to paying some money 
down for lumber and balance to be paid in installments as early as 
possible after building was up. Mr. Teskey and Mr. Feary in¬ 
terviewed Mr. Abernethy of Errington Lumber Co., and he 
graciously agreed to our proposition. 

The work of blowing the stumps was carried out by Messrs. 
Rawlins and Trill. Laying out the foundations was done under the 
direction of Mr. Teskey, who was kindly assisted by Mr. Phillips, 
Mr. Buttery with team, Mr. Tarver with team. Mr. Taylor with 
team, Mr. Courtney, Greig and Ovenden at siding, Mr. Ridge, 
Marchbank, Ware, Overy. Mr. Braddock with team. Both Mr. 
Hokansons. Mr. Braddock, Mr. Simon, Mr. E.G. Smith, Mr. 
Lawrenson, Mr. McMaster, Mr. Tack. 

The work was going on splendidly when the freeze-up came and 
stopped building operations for the time being. 

When the weather improved, Mr. Teskey and Mr. P hilli ps 
assisted by nearly everybody in the District went forward with the 
work; the Hall is now ready for shingling, and if we stay with it for 
another week or so, everybody who can, helping, our object should 


be accomplished. 

Owing 

Errington Lumber Co. $183.70 

17 bags of cement, Govt. 

Wanted 

D oor s and windows, a bout $150.00 

Flooring, about 70.00 

Wages, about ioq.oq 

$503.70 

Wanted $503.70 

In hand $107.98 


$395.72 

‘A Public Meeting held at Errington, March, 1921, 60 present.’ 

Proposed by Mr. Tarver, seconded Mr. Maxwell that the motion 
handing over the W.M. Hall to the G.W.V.A. be rescinded. Carried. 

Proposed Mr. Booker, seconded Mrs. Goldie that the Hall 
become a Public Hall. The G.W.V.A. to use it as H.Q. free. The Hall 
to be named “The Errington War Memorial Hall.” Carried. 

The Great War Veterans’ Association was a Canada-wide 
organization established to aid returned servicemen; the Errington 
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Branch being formed in 1919 and its charter certificate signed on 
March 3rd, 1920. First president was A.H. Tarver (sic: ‘Tarva’); 
secretary was D. Maxwell. A Parksville Branch charter was signed 
on March 4th 1920 and the two groups were amalgamated to form 
Mount Arrowsmith Branch (No. 49) of the Canadian Legion in 1926. 

During a public meeting on 9th Dec. 1921, ‘the accounts were 
gone into, a balance of $187.32 Credit being shown. After some 
discussion it was deckUM that the Secretary order from the Virginia 
Lumber Co. 2500’ shiplap and 500’ 1 x 12 boards. Mr. Taylor and Mr. 
Tarver volunteered to haul the above from Coombs Station. 

It was also decided that the secretary and Mr. Teskey should go 
to the Straits Lumber Co. Nanoose (Red Gap) and select the flooring 
for the Hall. This was done, Mr. Teskey’s car being used for the 
journey. The flooring selected being: 1000’ E.G. long lengths; 3000’ 
E.G. short lengths; 800’ 1x3, 200’ 1x6 battens etc. By ordering shorts 
we were able to get ample flooring to complete the whole job. 

The local Branch of the G.W.V.A. kindly undertook to lend 
sufficient money to build a chimney for the Hall, and the Hall 
Secretary was deputed to see Mr. Hudson and arrange for the 
building of same. 

Mr. Trundle kindly consented to supply the hardware for the 
doors, windows etc., to be paid for when the funds would permit. 

Mr. Phillips agreed to work and supervise generally at the Hall 
starting on Wednesday, 14th Dec. ’21. 

It was decided to split up the remainder of the cordwood left 
from last year and supply same to the School. Mr. Taylor again 
promising to haul the wood. 

At a meeting on Jan. 10th, ’22, it was agreed that ‘the question of 
a Memorial Tablet be left over until we have sufficient money to pay 
for it. 

Mr. J. Etaix kindly promised to haul the bricks for the chimney. 

Proposed . . . that the arrangements for opening concert and 
dance be left in the hands of E.W.M. Hall Committees and that they 
ask the Ladies of the Nanaimo I.O.D.E. to the opening night. 

On 31st March ’22 (after the usual procedures regarding minutes 
and accounts) it was proposed (and seconded, as was usual) ‘that a 
hearty vote of thanks be given to the Ladies Committee for the 
splendid work performed, during the building of the Hall, in 
providing entertainments and refreshments. Carried unanimously. 

Proposed . . . that a Board of Management be appointed to 
conduct the business of the Hall. To consist of five members. 
Election result: President and Secretary to Board by acclamation. 


Mr. Braddock 
Mr. Tarver 
Mr. Buttery 
Mr. Parks 


29 votes 

22 votes To act: 
25 votes 
18 votes 


A Ladies Committee was appointed to act for the year — Mrs. 
Greig, Mrs. Morfey, Mrs. Braddock, Mrs. Griffis. Mrs. Nicklin, Miss 
May Nicklin, Mrs. G. Price. 

It was proposed . . . that the Board of Management be em- 
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powered to borrow up to $1000 if necessary. Carried. 

At the first Board meeting, on 7th April, the following prices 
were agreed upon for the hire of the Hall. 

!•) When proceeds go out of district — $20 + $2.50 cleaning. 

2. ) Concert etc., local, proceeds not for Hall — $10 + $2.50 cleaning. 

3. ) Tea, Said of work, etc. — $5 + $2.50 cleaning. 

4. ) Use of rooms for meetings —$1. 

5. ) Political Meetings — $10 + $2.50 cleaning. 

Item 2 was later changed to be $5 and $2.50. 

The president and Mr. Buttery agreed to go to Nanaimo re 
borrowing money. Four days later ‘The President reported the 
results of the Nanaimo trip, and the Board decided to carry on 
without a loan.’ 

At the next meeting, in the Fall, the Board voted ‘that the 
request for the use of the Hall for indoor sports during the winter 
from Mr. Robt. Taylor, be deferred until the Hall is clear of debt.’ 

There were at least 62 residents present at the second Annual 
Public Meeting, held ‘at Errington B.C.’ in March 1923. After 
election of officers, etc., regular entertainments were discussed, and 
a proposal ‘that everybody pay to enter the Hall for all en¬ 
tertainments conducted for the benefit of the Hall. Decision held 
over.’ 

Later in the year, at a Board Meeting with all present, the 
minutes of the previous Bd. Mtg. were read and ‘after considerable 
unpleasantness’ adopted! 

Early in 1924 the Secretary was to ‘approach the Parksville 
Badminton Club and secure their oil lights on trial.’ The ‘Theatrical 
Co.’ was asked to defer the purchase of a curtain for the stage until 
some future date, the Board considering the lighting of the Hall to be 
more important. From October on, the Badminton Club and 
Basketball Club were charged $8 and $4 a month respectively for 
their twice weekly afternoon games in the building. A special 
meeting was held in Feb. 1925 to consider the problem of lighting the 
Hall and the Board was authorized to spend up to $50 ‘in putting the 
big lamp into commission.’ Soon after this, four Coleman Gas lamps 
were purchased. 

Like ‘the Coombs theatrical party’ before them, the Qualicum 
Beach concert party was granted the use of the Hall on a 50-50 basis. 
Mr. Brice to print posters and the Secretary to arrange for refresh¬ 
ments. 

At another meeting, the Secretary was asked to ‘order a 90 
gallon drum of Black Oil for . . . the roof . . ., hire truck to bring it 
from the Station, and employ two men to do the work. 

Proposed . . . that the Hall be rented to the Badminton Club on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons and evenings for $10 per month 
including light and firewood; to change days when necessary. The 
Club to keep the Hall clean. 

Came November, and the Dramatic Club was ‘allowed to cut two 
doors in the back of the Stage’, but the Board was ‘not inclined to 
alter their arrangement with the Badminton Club.’ At a meeting in 
January 1926, the president reported receipt of a letter of resignation 
from the secretary. The Annual Meeting was brought forward . . . 
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when the president ‘voiced appreciation’ of the services of former 
Secretary Mr. E.J. Feary and thanked the public for support of 
himself. 

‘Election of Officers. President. All nominees refused to stand 
and a volunteer was called for; to carry on the work. Mr. Overy 
volunteered if the public would not be too exacting. Elected with 
unanimous approval. 

Secretary. A.R. Griffis ... would accept only if no other could be 
obtained. Elected.’ A Board of Management was obtained ‘after 
some persuasion’. Mr. John Baxter was again re-elected as Auditor, 
and a Ladies’ Committee agreed upon. 

It was moved that if funds are available a safe Parking Ground 
be graded in front of the Hall. 

‘Meeting-adjourned Sine Die.’ However, regular Board meetings 
continued. A low point in Hall affairs seems to have been at the next 
public meeting, held in the E.W.M. Hall on May 8th, ’26, with 11 
present and called for the purpose of electing a Secretary-Treasurer. 
A reason for this seems expressed in the minutes of a Special 
Meeting in November, ‘called at the request of the public to discuss 
the lighting of the Hall, at present very unsatisfactory, having to 
depend upon the goodwill of those who loan gas lanterns.’ . . . Thirty- 
one present. Discussion centred on the possibility of getting an 
electric lighting plant. It was voted to be possible and desirable 
(taking controversial priority over a memorial tablet) and a plant 
was installed and generating light within about two months. Being 
paid for over the next two years. 

There are some records missing from the years 1929 to 1932. The 
minutes of a Board meeting in 1933 concluded: ‘As the lights failed 
the meeting was adjourned.’ That year’s Annual Meeting failed to 
elect president or board from the 14 persons present. A second try 
being also unsuccessful the Trustees were called upon to convene ‘a 
mass meeting.’ Thirty-three massed and founder President Robert 
Taylor found himself back in that chair. 

Through forty years, the principal officers have been: 


1919 Robe'rt Taylor 
1923 C.M. Alexander 


1924 R. Taylor 

1925 R. Taylor 

1926 H.G. Overy 


PRESIDENTS 


SECRETARY- 
TREASURERS 
E.J. Feary 
E.J. Feary 
E.J. Feary 
E.J. Feary Resigned 
A.R. Griffis, Resigned 
Mrs. L. Overy 


AUDITORS 


Mr. J. Baxter 
Mr. J. Baxter 
Mr. J. Baxter 
Mr. J. Baxter 
Mr. J. Baxter 


1931 0. Lodge 

1932 O. Lodge 

1933 R. Taylor 

1934 R. Taylor 


1929 ? 


H.F. Butler 
H.F. Butler 
H.F. Butler 
E.J. Feary 


? 

? 


E. H. Leffler 


1936 Russell Taylor 


Mrs. D.E. Stewart 


J. Baxter 
J. Baxter 
J. Baxter 


No annual meeting held in 1937. 


j. Baxter 
E.H. Leffler 


1938 Mrs. W. Braddock Mrs. Stewart 
1940 Mrs. W. Braddock Mrs. Stewart 


No annual elective Meetings were held throughout the troubled 
war years but Board meetings continued, including one in the Post 
Office Lobby, Postmistress Stewart and Hall Board Sec.-Treas. 
Stewart presumably changing her hats behind the serving hatch! 

Following the president’s resignation a general public meeting 
was held in the' Hall on July 6, 1945, called by Mr. Fred Jones 
(trustee), with twelve persons attending. It was proposed and 
carried, in several actions, that votes of thanks be tendered to Mrs. 
W. Braddock, Mrs. D.E. Stewart, Mr. Jones and Mr. J. King ‘for 
carrying on the work of the Hall’, and that thanks also be expressed 
to Mr. E .H. Leffler for auditing the books for the five years. 

Mr. Jones was elected president, Mrs. Stewart and Mr. Leffler 
reelected to their posts. 


1947 F. Jones 

1949 F. Jones 

1950 W.G. Green 

1951 Mrs. S.J. Maxwell 

1952 R.E. Ware 

1953 Miss Rasmussen 

1954 Mrs. C. Horsfield 

1955 W.H. Woodruff 

1957 Mrs. M. O’Connor 

1958 Mrs. H.F. Butler 

1959 W. H. Woodruff 


Mrs. D.E. Stewart 
Mrs. D.E. Stewart 
Mrs. D.E. Stewart 
Mrs. D.E. Stewart 
Mrs. D.E. Stewart 
Mrs. D.E. Stewart 
W.H. Woodruff 
Mrs. D.E. Stewart 
Mrs. D.E. Stewart 
Mrs. D.E. Stewart 
Mrs. D.E. Stewart 


C.S. Sissons 
C. Leffler 
G.H. Larnder 
G.H. Larnder 
G.H. Larnder 
G.H. Larnder 
G.H. Larnder 
G.H. Larnder 
G.H. Larnder 
W.H. Woodruff 
F. Dixon 


There was no change in these offices the next year. Mr. Gordon 
Pynn, consultant for the Community Programmes Branch of the 
provincial Department of Education, attended this (1960) Annual 
Public Meeting and outlined the benefits to be gained if the Board 
should agree to act as the Recreation Commission for the Errington 
district. The twenty-one residents present unanimously resolved 
that the E.W.M. Hall Board should so act; so began a new and busy 
decade for all those connected with this heart of the village, and this 
is, perhaps, an appropriate point at which to temporarily conclude 
account, here, of the continuing business of ‘the Hall’. 

Some other accomplishments of successive Boards through the 
years include: 

1937 A spacious kitchen was added to the south side of the Hall. 

1947 A new heating furnace installed. 

1950 The main roof re-shingled; concrete steps built at the front 
door, and the Hall re-wired as the B. C. Power Commission 
service supplanted the gasoline-engined lighting plant. 

1951 A well was dug, and a pump and water-pipe to the kitchen 
fitted in 1952. 

1969 A new oil-fired heating unit replaced the old wood and coal 
burning furnace. 

Errington’s British Columbia centenary (1958) memorial 
project was in the form of a new floor in the E.W.M. Hall, All the 
work, from the first measurement to the final coat of wax, was done 
voluntarily — and generously. The cost of materials, met by village 
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contributions, the response of a lumber magnate, and a government 
grant, was approximately $500. 

The Board of Directors of the hall was not to miss the op¬ 
portunity presented in the assembled talents of the Centennial 
Committee’s crew, and, at the Board’s request, the same good 
craftsmen carried on to build a fine cloakroom in the lobby, and dc 
other finishing work. 

On April 25th, 1958, a wall-plaque, marking the significance of 
the new floor, was unveiled, and the floor formally given into the 
care of the Hall Directors. The occasion was an ‘Old Time Costume’ 
Dance — first major event arranged by the Centennial Committee. 

Other community gatherings through the year, coupled with the 
desire to join in the celebrations of neighboring villages and cities, 
kept us all busy enough! 

The word ‘busy’ serves to remind us that the year 1925 had been 
another busy one. 

The nation-wide union of Methodist, Congregational and 
Presbyterian denominations was of great import at that time, and 
the ‘United Church’ members in Errington organized a ‘Women’s 
Aid’ group and prepared for the task of building a second place of 
worship here. Nineteen twenty-nine, that year of financial despair 
for some, was a year of spiritual joy for the local United Church folk, 
who spent a well-saved $1500, and tendered much work and care, in 
building a fine church. Supervising carpenter was Mr. George 
Phillips. Named St. Andrews, it was completed and in use early in 
1930. The Minister was Rev. E.B. Arrol. 

Mrs. Robert Taylor was the leader in the formation of the 
Church Guild, and original members included Mesdames Crawford 
Ware, Bloom, (Mrs. Geo.) Price and Miss Baxter. 

Within the hedged burial-ground, between the two churches, lie 
those who are gone -- but ... 


NOT FORGOTTEN 

Quietly there, 

The old ones lie; 

Neighbours and friends 
Of days gone by. 

Calm their repose; 

Their labor past; 

In gentle sleep 
They rest at last. 

We hold them still 
In thoughts most dear; 
Neighbors and friends 
Of yester-year. 

N.G. Maxwell 
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There are drawbacks to having two churches in one hamlet, a 
story-teller might say, for one Sunday about two decades ago, both 
churchfes werfe, co-incidentally, without their regular ministers. A 
deputizing cleric entered St. Andrews, and had started conducting a 
service . . . when it was suggested that he had, perhaps, been 
assigned to the church next door! Quickly, then, realizing the truth 
of this, the Anglican minister left in some confusion, dropping his 
sermon notes enroute! 

In the Spring of 1932 was formed a Natural History Club. 
Members were drawn from the whole district, and numbered around 
thirty. The Club-house was on Bellevue Road. 

Outings were taken over the great surrounding countryside; 
most for the day, some lasting several days, with one trip of ex¬ 
ploration, education and enjoyment taking ten days of hiking and 
camping to complete; the party of ten or so going ‘in’ (to ‘the bush’ 
and hills) near Horne Lake and coming ‘out’ to the road again at 
North West Bay. 

Collections of all kinds were made. Plants and flowers of 
mountains and valleys, some quite rare, all very interesting and 
beautiful, were gathered to show to friends and to plant in members’ 
gardens. Mr. Harry Rawlins, one of the founders of the Club, had an 
especially good collection of plants growing around his home, and at 
the Club-house could be viewed shells, artifacts, pressed flowers and 
many other curios and oddities of nature that took the fancy of the 
ramblers. 

To quote a former member , Mrs. (Joan M.) Ryan, nee Rawlins, 
of the now defunct club: ‘I know members, young and old, enjoyed 
themselves to the full, each outing. Some were interested in fly¬ 
fishing, others in flowers or fossils, whilst others may not have 
appeared overly interested in any particular line, but just loved the 
rambling among Nature and her beautiful surroundings ...’ 

These and other pleasant pastimes or hobbies helped people 
through those worrying years when industries of all kinds slowed or 
stopped - with effects that were felt in even the smallest community. 

With no money to spare for entertainment, the game of bad¬ 
minton, always popular, received a further boost, and every com¬ 
munity had one or more clubs. An all-age club head-quartered at the 
Hall, and members would converge there soon after noon on 
Saturdays, with racquets and sandwich teas, and more often than 
not, play through to the ‘wee hours’. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bloom, at home 



Roses ’round the door and... Mr. and 
Mrs. ‘Budge’ Courtney. Circa 1925 
Photo courtesy Mrs. S.Lighthart 



George Tranfield, with cutthroat 
and rainbow trout from Labour Dav 
Lake. 1932 
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Natural History Club, by Labour Day Lake, Sept. 1932. 

Photo courtesy Ted Rawlins 


The club group on Mount Arrowsmith, 1931. 
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Harry Rawlins, with Blacktail buck. 
About 1912 


George Bernard, with pelt of a 
sheep-killer bear. 1925. 

Photo courtesy E. H. Rawlins 



The oldest house in Errington. Built by Duncan McMillan, 1886. 
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Nellie and Ina Cheney cheerfully 
decorating an Errington fence, 1912. 


Cool, man! In the Park. 1930’s. 
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Nanoosc district Co~<%erati&e Association 


Incorporated under Part 3 , B. C. Agricultural Act , 1915 and Amendments Thereto. 
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C. H. Smithers and son Don, wrestling with roots. About 1930. 



Mrs. Jane Davis ... happy hog-feeder! 



George Price’s poultry, Swayne Rd., Circa 1928. 
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‘1935. Errington. A P.O. and farming settlement 5 m. west of 
Parksville. Is in Alberni-Nanaimo Prov. Dist. Pop. 200. 

Attenborough, A.T., farming; Barnes, H., poultry; Bartlett, A., 
poultry; Baxter, John, acct.; Booker, Edw. C., fmg., beekpr.; 
Bowden, W., poultry; Bradbury, Louis, H., ranching; Braddock, 
A.D., poultry; Braddock, A.W., poultry; Brittain, C.P., fmg.; 
Brittain, J.B., fmg.; Brown, J.F., general store; Bruce, B., fruit; 
Butler, H.F., fruit canneryman; Christian, Wm., fruit; Clark, W.E., 
ranching; Cliff, John, fmg.; Courtney, B., jam mfr.; Despard Ed. 
G., fruit; Dove, J., livestock; Dunn, A., trucking; Dunn, Jas. M.. 
poultry; Feary, Edw. J.. postmaster, sec., Errington Memorial 
Hall; Gears, J.,fmg.; Greig, I.H., fruit; Gurney, Leonard, poultry; 
Hallen, Ivor , dairyman. 

Hewitt, A., poultry; Horsnell, Mrs. L., prop. Errington General 
Store; Johnson, W., poultry; Jones, F., farm lab.; Killip, Gertrude 
M., school teacher; King, J. sec. Errington Football Club; King. 
R.J., poultry; Knight, Robt. I., student, UBC; Lawrence, Miss I., 
fruit; Leffler, E.H., poultry, sec. Errington School; Lodge, 0., 
poultry; McConnell, A.H. ranching; McConnell, A.T., trucking; 
McKillip, Mrs. J., fruit; McRae, H., sec. Errington Softball Club; 
Marchbank, D., poultry; Maxwell, David, dairyman; Morfey, C.J., 
poultry; Morfey, O., poultry; Nicklin, George, ranching; Nicklin, 
L., gardener; Nicklin, L. Frances, school teacher; Overy, H.G., 
poultry and beekeeper; Palmer, A.W., carpenter; Parks, Geo., 
retired; Phillips, J.G., carpenter; Ponting, Clyde, ranching; Price, 
Geo., poultry. 

Price, Robert, fruit; Rawlins, Harry R., fruit; Rawlins, Marion 
P., emp. B.C. Tel; Ridge, J., trucking; Ridge, S.G., fruit; Rinker, 
A., fmg.; Roberts, John, dairy; Roberts, Robt. C.W., student UBC; 
Russell, T. Chas., ranching; Sculthorpe, A.C.F., poultry; Taylor, 
Robert D., dairying; Taylor,. W. Russell, ranching; Teskey, Marvin 
J., fruit; Ware, L., sec. Errington Badminton Club; Ware, Thos., 
poultry; Wastian, Frank, poultry; Watts, Geo. A., laundry; West, 
C.W., farming. 
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Of local Indian tribes, the Nanoose belong to the Halkomelen 
language group of the Coast Salish linguistic division of the Salish 
people. There are ten such major ethnic divisions in British 
Columbia. 

Professor Wilson Duff, of the Department of Anthropology and 
Sociology, University of British Columbia, has written: 

“The native group who lived along the section of Vancouver 
Island between Englishman River and Qualicum River seem to have 
been called Saatlam (‘Place of Maples’). They spoke Pentlatch, like 
the people at the mouth of the Puntledge River (who were the 
Pentlatch proper), a group on Baynes Sound called the Soksun, and 
the inland people around Great Central Lake, who changed their 
language to Nootkan and became the Hopachasat band. These 
groups were decimated by war and disease. Some time about 1850 
the Soksun were annihilated in their village on Denman Island by 
raiders from the south who thought it was a Euclataw (Kwakiutl) 
village. About 1855, Adam Horne witnessed the destruction of a 
village on the Qualicum River by Haidas, but the people killed were 
Euclataws who had ... moved down and taken over a deserted 
Saatlam site. By 1864, according to journals of Robert Brown, more 
Euclataws were camped on the Qualicum, and the remnants of the 
Comox and Pentlatch (including three men of the Saatlam or 
Qualicum people) were living together at Comox; the Saatlam site at 
Englishman River was deserted. 

Quite soon after that, the Euclataws were forced by gunboats to 
retire from Comox and Qualicum to their village at Cape Mudge ... 

In 1886, the anthropologist Franz Boas visited a small group on 
the Qualicum River, and it included two persons who spoke Pen¬ 
tlatch (two of the very few left, as the language was becoming ex¬ 
tinct). Possibly these were Saatlam people returning to one of their 
own sites. But the 1887 report of Lomas, the Indian Agent, mentions 
this small band as a new group ... linguistically diverse ...”. 

Now long recognised as the Qualicum Tribe (of the Coast 
Salish), the members are busy folk, presently maintaining, for one 
thing, a radio communication link with Indian councils in villages 
situated up and down the whole Canadian Pacific coast. They are 
also developing a very nice camping and picnicking ground by 
Qualicum Bay. 
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There are the remains of an ancient (and now long unused) 
midden on the south-west side of Little Mountain. Quantities of clam 
shells have been found there, brought up from the beaches by the 
natives, who used the hill to watch for fires or game, or the approach 
of enemy parties, raiding across the valley or down the straits. 

In ‘our’ more recent days -- but back about 1880 - 85 -- some 
‘white’ hunters from the south, camped on Little Mountain, ‘shot it 
out’ with a group of Indians because, it is said, there had been 
stealing of chattels. The story tells that a number of bodies were 
buried on the slopes, there, when the battle was over. 

The natives hereabouts used to keep numbers of woolly comox 
dogs, and from their sheared coats make warm, soft clothes. 

Indian winter ‘Potlatch’ festivals were, with feasting, dancing 
and eulogies, occasions for the presentation of gifts, by the host, to 
his friends and relatives, to show his greatness, and also to ensure 
that when his working days were done he and his squaw would 
thereafter be cared for by the recipients of the gifts, in turn, until the 
old warrior or woman finally left for the ‘happy hunting ground.’ 

Much useful, and needed, material, from blankets and tools to 
whole houses and piles of possessions was, also, wantonly destroyed 
in an individual’s frenzied attempts to prove that he was ‘the 
greatest,’ and their captured slaves invariably died horrifyingly 
then. The events were getting so out of hand, and socially destructive 
to the Indians themselves by the later years of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, that the Dominion government reluctantly had to totally ban 
Potlatches, that law was rescinded in 1951. 


‘The Indian, with due care and just treatment, may become a 
valuable aid to the white population.’ 

The Bishop’s Journal, 
Columbia Mission Reporrt, 1861 


‘Our Coast Indians do not lack in intelligence, shrewdness or 
industry; naturally they are well and peaceably disposed, and will 
give a favourable consideration to any proposition which is based 
upon fairness and justice.’ 

Report of the Superintendent, 
Indian Office, Victoria, B. C., 1878 

‘Using their simple tools ... the Coast Indians made a great 
variety of implements, ceremonial masks and totem poles. Many of 
their carvings are recognised as artistic achievements unsurpassed 
anywhere else in the world’. 

Provincial Museum, Victoria, 1958 
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( Coming to more recent settlers ... and chatting with 89 years old 
Old-timer’ Joe Ruffel, himself a youthful traveller of the world and 
collector of a roomful of its human cultural treasures, we thought 
anew what interesting ‘pages of the past’ each man and woman 
could fill, or could have filled, with accounts of their experiences in 
this strange, largely ‘empty’ (though tree-packed) country to which 
they came to live. Nearly all were ill-prepared, either mentally, 
physically or materially, for the comparatively harsh conditions. 
Most suffered a loss of comfort in their lives, but still were able to 
hold those pleasures essential to sanity. Some were new thrills - and 
sometimes necessities - such as big game hunting. In one instance, 
Mr. Ruffel said, the attraction this held for one man was so great 
that, although his family appeared to be in dire need of ‘higher 
support’ (as were others) the gentleman declined the security (for 
those days) of a one thousand dollars per annum position offered to 
him at Calgary, rather than leave the deer-hunting country! 

At another time, settler Bruce is said to have expressed the 
philosophy: ‘I may as well starve to death here, in a comfortable 
climate, as starve to death in the ‘Interior’.’ And years earlier, a 
man who was later to live in Errington was, then, a destitute young 
stranger in a prairie city as Christmas neared, with almost no hope 
of joining a festival with gay companions. Nevertheless, his pen in 
fingers stiff with cold, he wrote to his wealthy, servanted family in 
England: ‘... Yes, I’m fine, and shall be spending a pleasant 
Christmas at the home of friends 

Which examples may serve to show something of the spirit of 
Pioneers and degrees of adaptation! Their humour was broader -- 
coarser, some might say -- than of now. Others might say it was 
more honest. It was, as humour ever is, very, very necessary in 
order to be civil and sane, although a few folk didn’t quite ‘make it’ 
without developing some psychiatric symptoms. 

One ‘early’ bachelor is remembered walking, a number of 
times, from his lonely home to the Store, a mile or so, with a square 
yard of newspaper held right up before his eyes; all the way there 
and all the way back. Once, when a neighbour decided, for a 
therapeutic change perhaps, not to step out of his way, and allowed 
the neurotic man to walk into her, he dropped the paper shield in 
fright and turned and ran all the way home. 

Another ‘loner’, by the name of Porter, down on Fisher Road 
hallucinated and asked to be taken to hospital with, he insisted, his 
bicycle, so that: ‘I can get home when they’ve fixed me up.’ 

Pioneer Trapper and Scout A. I. (Alec) Tranfield was born in the 
American State of Kentucky, and had followed his English-born 
father’s footsteps in travelling up to the Island, his father George 
being the first white settler and sheep farmer on Lasqueti Island. 
Alec was the first man to blaze a line for a future road from Nanaimo 
to Alberni, and he re-traced the trail the following year with a 
government surveyor named Priest. Between his winters of trap¬ 
ping and guiding, Tranfield spent some summers leading a trail¬ 
clearing party, anywhere betwixt Departure Bay and the Alberni 
Inlet, on government contract, and in 1893, at least, he was Nanaimo 
Pound-keeper. Family graves are at Nanaimo. 
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Alec Tranfield’s son, George A., after youthful trapping and 
prospecting, spent sixteen years with the Forest Service, moving 
from Ladysmith to be Assistant Ranger in this area, with respon¬ 
sibilities for the whole treed land from Nanaimo to Deep Bay to the 
Alberni ‘summit.’ With hungry settlers frequently setting bush-fires 
in those bygone days, in order to earn money by being hired to put 
the conflagrations out, he had a busy time. George helped establish 
the Little Mountain look-out point, the tower coming from Cour¬ 
tenay. 

Mr. Tranfield was co-founder of the Natural History Club which 
flourished here in the 1930’s, and is, so far, the only person we have 
heard speaking the Indian-trade Chinook language. He well 
remembers hearing the aboriginal drums throbbing through the 
evenings up and down the coasts many years ago, signalling a 
planned potlatch or a pending funeral. Mr. Tranfield now lives on the 
old Halfway Stage-house property and has artistically built a very 
nice, large, log house for himself and family. Sons and grandsons 
ensure the family name in the district for many more years yet. 


A memory from the earliest days here is of pioneer Errington 
settler William Morison building and lighting a bonfire at the 
Errington corner and keeping the signal going all one night to guide 
the Nanaimo doctor in to attend ailing Mr. Cheney. 

Mr. Morison had some sheep and, it is said, a very ‘raw’ 
shepherd who asked: ‘What does a cougar look like?’ Morison, 
Despard, and one or two other initiated men gathered there, went 
along with the joke as one replied disparagingly: ‘Oh, just like a big 
tom-cat.’ ‘What do I do if I see one?’ enquired the greenhorn. ‘Well, 
you just catch it, and then we’ll show you what to do next with it,’ 
dead-panned another pioneer. The second-hand account of a healthy 
Erringtonian has it that the joke was soon on them, because one 
evening the shepherd’s dog cornered an aged panther in one of the 
sheep-pens. The enterprising youth quickly fashioned a rope noose 
and, from over the top of the pen-side, dropped it over the snarling 
beast’s head, pulled the loop tight, threw the other end of the rope 
over a pole beam and hauled the choking animal off the ground! 
After securing the rope, the chap went off to find his boss, and it was 
a little time before his descriptive phrasing impressed Morison 
enough to make him pick up his gun and walk across to take a look. 
Sure enough, there was the gaunt, stiffening form, hung beyond 
hope. 

Mr. Morison, besides being an Errington School Trustee for 
seven years, was also appointed a Justice of the Peace for the 
district, and his war-time duties, whilst sitting on the local Military 
Exemptions Board, caused former friends not to speak to each other 
for years afterwards. 

In 1907, Morison brought the first car to the district. It was a 
chain-driven, one cylinder “Orient Buckboard”; more convenient 
than maintaining a stable, of course, but noisier, it was noted. 
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Pioneering settler ‘Dick’ Wallis, of Errington and Nanoose Bay, 
advertised in the Nanaimo Free Press of March 29,1895: 


107 PRIZES 107 

Nanaimo and Vancouver 
1895 

R. P. Wallis 

Breeder of 

White Leghorns, White Plymouth Rocks, 

Black Minorcas Cornish Indian Game, 

Sharp’s Agita or Strain 

Winners included in each pen. Mated carefully to produce 
best results. Eggs $2.50 per setting -- carefully packed. 
Cash with order. Address all orders - Mountain View 
Ranche, Errington, Nanaimo, B.C. 


Wallis became the M. L. A. for Alberni in 1918, winning a bye- 
election, but died later that year. 


It used to be asked: What’s Jimmy Dunn?! 

What Jimmy did, years back, was drop a fifty-cent piece down 
his well, and thereafter maintain that he was never ‘broke’ as he 
always knew where he could put his hand over a bit of money! 

Mr. Dunn was born in Manchester, England of Scots parents. 
After some youthful clerking he came to Canada. He served in the 
Boer War then went to the Klondike, where he shovelled gravel for $1 
an hour, ten or twelve hours a day, for four years, and then returned 
to England for a while with ‘quite a bit of money.’ Well earned, one 
can imagine. After service in the Great War (when in his fifties) 
Dunn came back to Canada and Errington. He lived to the age of 85, 
dying in 1948. 

There is the often told tale from the turn of the century of ‘the 
Cougar in his Cabin’: Returning to his place late one evening Jimmy 
had just opened the door, stepped inside his home and hung his 
lantern when he heard a scurry of claws at the door-step and saw his 
little dog streak in under the end of the bed and then quickly out by 
the head and up with a scramble onto the wood-pile by the stove and 
from there leap to the top bunk. As he turned again, the man sensed 
rather than saw a shadowy following form slip swiftly and silently 
under that same bed-end. With a quick flick, the rifle in his hands 
was ready, but there was not a single movement more in the half¬ 
dark hut. Deciding that that night hour was no time to hunt for 
anything, anywhere, the intrepid frontiersman closed the door, 
stepped carefully to his bed and lay down, with his gun, to rest ’til 
dawn. When the sky began to lighten a few hours later he slipped 
outside and hurried over to neighbour Ned Despard’s cabin. His 
hunting rival just had to see what James suspected was under his 
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bed! The two men arrived at Dunn’s cabin, partially opened the 
window and peered in. There they saw the terrier standing up on the 
top bunk and a crouching cougar glaring from under the bottom bed- 
and there it died. 

Another version of the action on that long ago night is that Dunn 
shut the cabin door from the outside, and that Morison, not Despard 
later shot the cougar. 

Regarding the location of Jimmy’s place; Jim maintained that 
after the steamer had deposited him and his gear at the Arbutus 
Point wharf he drove through the forest until he could go no further 
There he built his house. 


Another time Dunn was working on road-building alongside 
Cameron Lake. One day, when the foreman had prepared charges of 
dynamite to blast a rock bluff out of the way, he shouted to the crew 
to stand back. ‘Are we all clear?’ he then asked, and getting a few 
Aye’s’ and ‘Yes’s’ as men gathered behind him the foreman lit the 
fuses. Seconds later, one of the group had another thought, looked 
quickly around for a particular face and hurriedly yelled: ‘Where’s 
Fred?” Too late, several more men then remembered, by golly! he 
had been up on top of the cliff! That cliff then exploded into the lake 
before their eyes, and no part of the missing man was ever found. 

i * ^Y a ^' man from Nanaimo got in to check the scene about a week 
later but no summons were served, it’s understood. 

A second tragedy occurred on that same job. Evidently the 
Stage brought up jars of rum ($1 a gallon) on its weekly trip and 
Jimmy and a couple of work-mates were, consequently, gaily 
inebriated as they fished from a row-boat out on the deep, cold water 
lake one evening. A hooked fish caused uninhibited excitement and 
overboard from the rocking craft tumbled one of the drunken men. 
Recalled Jimmy, years later: ‘He went straight down. We waited for 
him to come up but he never did.’ 

( Fred is a fictional name; the true one is not known to us.) 


Pioneer settler Edward (‘Ned’) Despard was also a trapper and 
hunting guide -- and a ‘character’ - with ‘excellent connections’! His 
cabin in the valley was filled with hunting trophies and a collector’s 
treasure of everything such a talented outdoors-man could gather 
and or fashion; and around his home he planted many different 
species of tree and shrub until, with his wife’s flowers, the whole was 
a show-place. Very unfortunately, the house was razed by fire some 
years ago, and the ground is being reclaimed by the forest. 

Young Despard and Jimmy Dunn, like others who were here 
around the turn of the century, used occasionally to walk to Nanaimo 
for supplies. They sometimes ‘fell out’ after a drink or two together 
there, and would then separate with a snarl at each other, hoist 
packs, start the return journey more or less independently, make 
individual overnight camps near Nanoose and in the morning con¬ 
tinue the hike to their homes having carefully kept just a couple of 
hundred yards or so apart all the way! 

Legend has it that Ned ‘caught out’ by a bear one day, took 
lodgings in a hollow tree-stump for the next three, but this bears 
looking into ... although ’tis also reported that Despard was such a 
habitual woods-living man that, after he had built a home for his 
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pretty bride he was somewhat reluctant to move indoors there 
himself! 

Many years later, long after acquiring a car, Ned used to 
bulwark his garage with empty oil barrels so that, if he misjudged 
stopping distance on arriving home after an evening with A1 Cohol, 
the dented drums saved the garage from much damage. However, a 
neighbour remembers Edward walking in one morning and wryly 
admitting he had so badly misjudged his car’s speed the night before 
that he’d knocked barrels and the entire end of the garage out in one 
almighty crash! 

Mr. Despard died at Errington in 1947, aged 79. Mrs. Despard 
died in 1939. He had come to French Creek, from Ireland, in 1887. 
Called his Errington property: ‘Woodsgift’, and opened his home in 
the last years as a hobby craft exhibit, to be viewed for a small fee 
that went to Red Cross funds. A lady remembers his house as being 
‘terribly spooky,’ due to his practice of putting a prominent frame 
around each of the stuffed, often malformed, animal heads he 
delighted to display. These features heightened the impression, for 
some of the visitors to Mr. Despard’s shadowy, lamp-lit trophy- 
room, that they were being surveyed by a host of living, beady-eyed 
animals who had pushed their heads through dark windows to 
silently, stilly, watch. 

Despard procured one of the largest antlered elk heads ever 
seen. He hunted fauna for a number of American museums, it’s 
understood. 

Reverend G. A. Bagshaw, a straight-backed, keen-minded old 
gentleman of 90-odd years, well recalled walking to Wellington for 
mail and sundries many times in years gone by. He ‘batched’ with 
Alva Swayne for a while, around 1891-92. Later, pioneer Bagshaw 
regularly tramped to Northfield to teach at Sunday School, and, 
after many years ministering at various points in British Columbia 
and the Yukon Territory and then at St. Anne’s, French Creek, he 
returned, with his wife, to live more restfully at Parksville. 

George Matterson, of Matterson Road, was a sheep-man, and 
grazed his flock of about 100 head on fenced, logged-off land on both 
sides of Grafton Avenue. George was of a quiet nature. His brother, 
Capt. J. S. (‘McGinty’) Matterson was an Irish hockey international 
and, some years later, Vancouver Island’s tennis champion. 

There is the tale told of one Cockney who came to this country 
early in the century and, after looking about, turned around and 
went out the same way that he’d come in; later to report, in a tone of 
disgust, to those at home: ‘It’s nofing but Christmas trees, wooden 
’ouses and paper money!’ 

Perhaps it is unfair to the man who is gone (or perhaps not -- 
according to one’s philosophy), but a good friend of district ‘old- 
timer’ Matt Fletcher remembers him, with affection, as a man who 
was ‘always ready for a fight, and he could drink anyone dry!’ 
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Fletcher was an ex-prizefighter and a skilled logger and miner, and 
he had one of the most impressive vocabularies in the diocese! 


Verse yet! 

In Errington, on her pioneer patch, 

A certain lady kept goats, and the match 
Was fine ’til the time 
On a Pine went the sign: 

‘Kids for Sale, apply within, Miss Hatch.’ 


The Taylor, Maxwell and Tarver families achieved a degree of 
not unpleasant immortality here, through the rife remark, coined 
and current in their ‘day’, that: ‘T.M.T. RUN the place! ’ 


An early settler here, and local ‘weather-man’ for long years, 
Mr. George M. Bernard was another of those persons who were 
intensely interested in the country and its natural and human (un¬ 
natural?!) history, and his home by the old coach road held 
collections of carvings, tools and weapons of men; furs, trophies and 
fossils that to us are, as they were to Mr. Bernard, fascinating. 


The Harry Overys arrived to ‘settle’ at Errington in ’14, and 
lived on the ex-Experimental farm property for a while. Recently 
recalled was one winter occasion then when, bundled on a sleigh 
behind a team of ‘Clydes,’ they came out to the road over a snow- 
drifted wire fence without even seeing the ‘barrier’! The family later 
kept a great many pigs on their McKibbin Road farm, growing a lot 
of the feed needed, and often ‘roaming’ the swine in fenced sections 
of the forest. 

Mrs. Overy has recounted her experience on first visiting the 
Store, here. On walking in, she said, there was a jarring clang from a 
great cow-bell hanging overhead. Despite this, and although the 
shaken young woman heard the murmur of voices from another 
room as she waited, nobody appeared to serve her. Steeling herself, 
Mrs. Overy tolled a second shattering summons, and in a moment a 
tousled, male head was thrust around a door-post at the back of the 
Store and eyes observed her in the gloom -- before the head rapidly 
disappeared whence it came, and a startled, throaty voice rasped 
through the air: ‘It’s a Skirt! ’ The ‘Skirt’ fled! 

Discriminating Launderers to the district for forty-odd years 
were Mr. and Mrs. George Watts, of McKibbin Road. Catering to 
hotels and sundry business and large private customers, and han¬ 
dling only the finer clothes and linens, the hard-labouring couple did 
all the sudsy work by hand, and also collected and delivered the 
material; first by horse and gig and later by car. 

Joe and Antoine Etaix were pioneer log-cabin builders on a 
property on Swayne Road, and the young French brothers gained 
notice for their proficiency in making wines -- Raspberry, Dandelion 
and Rhubarb -- with enough power in the drinks to put a strong man 
on his back in a ditch, as at least one was found on an evening to a 
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day long past. The Etaixs later occupied the ‘Fisher place’ and there 
gave some time to growing mushrooms, at which they were alsc 
successful. These hard workers did a lot of land clearing there, too. 

In one of the diaries kept by Percy Fremlin, who settled here in 
1920 and died recently, aged 88, there is, held between the pages, an 
old, formal family photograph. Showing aristocratically posed, 
clothed and featured men and women with, it’s believed, youthful 
Percy in the foreground, it gives some indication of the Diarist’s 
family status in the England of about 1880. 

Respectfully, we take the liberty of recording a (comparatively 
small) selection of Mr. Fremlin’s regular, daily entries; in the in¬ 
terests of enlightenment and healthy entertainment. 

“Sat. 10 Nov. 1923. Fine. Foggy, went to town got mail, heard 
from H.S.F. &K ... Got Pins & Photos from Canterbury, grubbing up 
roots etc. to make road for rick of wood. 

Thurs. 22 ... swallowed crust, rotten time. 

Sun. 9 Dec. ... opened up ditches. Transplanted Prune tree to 
S.E. of house, got barrow-load of fire wood P.M. cooked a chick for 
supper 7:30 

Tues. 25. Fine. Thaw. Mailed letter at Station, getting chickens 
in shape for big cooker, got them in on return from Clapham’s. Went 
to R’s (Rawlins) P.M. Pleasant evening. Mrs. H. R. gave me 
‘Language & Poetry of Flowers.’ 

Entries of February, 1924, show that the middle-aged bachelor 
cleared land, burnt roots, and did some mattocking on his property, 
most days; did ‘chores’ for his neighbour, on the next road, whose 
husband was in hospital; cared for his own flock of hens and 
delivered at least 18 dozen eggs to Parksville; sawed fire-wood, did 
his shopping, collected mail, wrote letters, visited with neighbours, 
read books and newspapers, baked pies, bread, etc. Washed clothes, 
tried a chess problem, played the piano at a neighbour’s home one 
evening for Hospital cause, ‘helped J.R’ down with tree’, killed and 
‘got ready’ two chickens, ‘one for self’, and knit one sock; all in two 
weeks of not unusual activity! 

‘March 1928, Sun. 4. Fine, little rain. Frogs starting up. busy 7 
hrs cutting. A.M. 9-12 2-6 sharpened saw A.M. for Canning. Over to 
R’s P.M. 

Mon. 5. Fine. Piled up Canning’s 2 ricks A.M. Baking and fixing 
up chicken & little blasting S. P.M. D.T.(David Telning) got 2 pails of 
chop. A.G.(Arthur Gurney) wants 8 ricks of wood anytime. Got chop 
back at 10 p.m. 

March 29. Made Rhubarb pie and gone before 30. 

April 10 Saw a humming bird. 

April 14. Saturday. Fine. Went to Parksville mailed letters to 
M.L.T. & H.S.F. A.M. Hirst pd me for 9 ricks of wood up to date 11.25 
& I pd him out of same 1.50 for P.O. Box. Pd 4.70 to J. Kingsley for 
boots and spent 2.70c on food. Hirst got today 4 ricks on new acc. D.T. 
got P.O. key. 

Mon. 16 Fine A.M. rain P.M. housework, cleaned out C house. & 
P.M. got off 2 dry fir blocks. P. & J. (Peggy & Joan Rawlins) over got 
papers did a little thinning Rasps and worried out last stump by 
stable P.M.’ 
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One of Mr. Fremlin’s main occupations was very evidently 
sawing, splitting and piling fire-wood for sale. His diaries show that 
he sold many, many ricks each year. 

Fremlin was without horses or motor-vehicle all his life here. 

‘Wed. 2 Jan. 1929. Cooking, chores etc. To Station. K arrived 
talking. Saw Geo Park re. culvert. 

Tues. 26 February. Fine. Chores. Got up 1 rick dry wood -I- 3 
blocks A.M. P.M. // Left England 1889’ 

A receipt for goods bought of F. Jones on June 15th that same 
year shows $6.82 for 31 dozen eggs was deducted from the account. 

‘Thurs. 18 July. Fine. Took about 20 lb Black-currants over to 
Price’s for Factory. Joan, Peter & I got in about 9 lb rasp. A.M. I 
cutting 16” rick of wood P.M. 

Sat. 20. Cut wood A.M. Heavy rain P.M. Sharpened 5 ft. saw & to 
P.O. got & pd for Tea, Sodas & envelopes 1.00. Chat with Mr. Brice on 
way home. T’s over with milk P.M.’ 

Mr. Fremlin, ‘a happy little man’, often knitted articles for 
himself -- and once for a friend. Socks, gloves and even cardigans; 
and many times scribbled notes about grades of wools and number 
of rows and types of stitches. 

‘1936. May 21 Thurs.. Fine cloudy, got in 25 lb. spuds in new land, 
also placed 25 more to cover in. Over to Telning’s later. Got Paper. 

July 4 Sat. Showery A.M. Fine P.M. Cut up some dry wood A.M. 
S. Went to P.O. mail from K. & I brought a 20c cheese. Pd D.T.’s 
stuff. Over to Price’s P.M. Mr. Osborne left for Eng. A. Braddock not 
well. 

July 9 Thurs. Got in last of small Gooseberries. Jamed a few for 
self, took pail & goose, bal. over to Baxter’s. Made cake. Ware & 
Rawlins here P.M. & I got fire going fixing up logs etc in W. garden 
piece.’ 

And finally: 

‘June 19, 1946. Joe Louis still champ, so I hear & Log-strike 
seems settled. Work starts tomorrow. 

June 21. Tax notice. Dull times. 

June 23rd. Got in 2 jags of wood. Earthquake! I thought it might 
be safer outside. Baudais’ over P.M. Mrs T and Jimmy over P.M. 
baking. House shook, scared cats etc. 

27th. Showery, got in axehandle in Matt’s splitting axe. made a 
bannock for cat & did some work on home-logs. S.’ 


Mrs. Cora Ware, city girl, came in with her husband Tom in 1915 
and: raised a family; taught violin playing to music-seeking neigh¬ 
bours; preserved or served the products of a large garden and the 
catches of a skilled salmon-fishing spouse; directed, as Red Cross 
leader, the making of many quilts and piles of clothing in good time 
for its use in the Second World War, and prepared milk, butter and 
cream for the family’s dozens of dairy customers. 

She recalled one distant family who were badly in arrears with 
payment for goods received and who, one day, sent word that they 
wanted her to come over to see them. When Mrs. Ware arrived, the 
husband showed her in to where his wife sat with their latest baby. 
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Explaining that they had no money to pay the bill the father then 
asked his visitor to take the baby in payment. Mrs. Ware declined ... 
but ‘cleaned the slate’ and eased future charges there. 


In answer to some questions, Miss Gertrude Robertson, now of 
Quesnel, has written: 

.Yes, Bachelor Swayne was quite a tall and well built man. 

Fisher had two children, Myrtle & Cecil. Townsend and Taggart had 
gone from Errington before I arrived there, but the first bridge after 
you left the Morison place was called after Townsend. McKibbon 
bought the old Cheney farm, on Watts hill; he was married to one of 
the Tippet girls of Nanoose. Buck arrived from Winnipeg, where he 
had been a clerk in Eatons’ store, at the low salary of $150.00 a 
month, with a family of five; he built a cabin on the road to the Falls, 
and he soon found out that he could not make a living there, so left for 
Vancouver. Never heard of the man called Bradbury. I do not know 
about the Booker family, but my sister taught Teddy Booker ... 

Mr. Barnes lived on the Swayne Rd. ... 

Bradley came from Nanaimo, with his family of five, three girls 
and two boys, and lived on the old McMillan farm. Alf, the younger 
boy died from being over-heated after a ride on his bicycle to 
Parksville for a swim; they left shortly after to live in Nanaimo. 
Dick Wallis lived at Powder Point, Nanoose Bay; he at one time ran 
for M.P.P. against Major Hickey, and elected. Ralph and Lou 
Simons came from the Channel Islands; Lou built a cabin near the 
Falls, while Ralph lived in Parksville. Peter Reid came to Errington 
after I had left there ... 

I was just a girl when I left Parksville the first time, so really do 
not know too much about the people mentioned, or any amusing 
story. Too bad Mr. Despard is not there to tell you all about the old 
pioneers; he had a wonderful gift for telling yarns.” 


The Mr. Fisher whom Miss Robertson knew would have been the 
man who pre-empted Lot 75 in 1887. He spent most of his life at 
Nanaimo, however. The George Fisher who died on the property in 
1954, aged 79, was his elder son, whom Miss Robertson assumably 
had not met. One memory of him here is: crawling on his hands and 
knees along in one of the ditches of his fields with a shot-gun, with 
which, when he’d crept near enough, he shot bears who were grazing 
on his crops of clover! 

This bachelor had been, we’ve heard, an expert machinist in the 
work-shops of a Nanaimo coal-mine, and, physically, was a small 
man. 


John Shaw came in from Hazelton about 1918 and built a 
blacksmith shop on the former Greig property. It’s remembered 
that he was a handy chap at making machinery repairs. Also pretty 
inventive in preparing bread, he used to stick his yeasted dough in 
the foot of his bed at night, where the warmth brought it nicely to the 
rise by morning, almost ready for the oven! 
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Joseph Ruffel, 1869-1964. Since Joe’s death, we’ve heard it said 
that this big man had been a longshoreman in the London docks in 
his youth. In a fight with another docker, he knocked an intervening 
policeman into the river, where he drowned. Ruffel was summoned 
but escaped custody, went to South Africa then on around the world, 
to settle here where, certainly, he lived a semi-reclusive life ... with 
a roomful of clocks ... 

It is also said, by another, that Joe was born of a German father 
to a French mother on a Belgian ship at sea. He acquired property in 
England, and an adopted son. Was a beautiful yodeller and had some 
very fine books. 


The late H. F. Butler was, as Mrs. Butler is, a champion record- 
keeper, and Errington owes much to them both in this respect. 
Secretaries of the Hall, Red Cross Unit, Errington Development 
Association, E.D.A. Players, Centennial Committee, and the holders 
of many other offices here, too, for varying periods of time, their 
public work has resulted in boxes of carefully-kept materials, which, 
together with Mrs. Butler’s newspaper writing -- and personal in¬ 
terest -- has aided, and been appreciated by, this compiler, and 
should be further appreciated by the community as the years go by. 


Some of the industry of brothers Arthur and Wilson Braddock 
can be seen in the buildings on their former properties here; large 
poultry houses, a fine, big, frame barn (complete with neat, stan¬ 
chioned feeding-parlour), log root-houses, etc., and Wilson’s 
beautiful log house more recently built. 

The terraced gardens, tennis court, coach-house and or¬ 
namental trees around an earlier home bespeak of material for 
another chapter in (the yet unwritten part of) the Errington story! 

Arthur’s name is legendary as a leader amongst the prize¬ 
winners in the gardeners classes at the Coombs Fall Fair for many 
years. 


Otto Renz, brought as a lad, in 1885, to the Englishman River 
area by his parents, recalled clearly in 1971 that a family by the 
name of Kelly was on Lot 47 in ’85. Kelly paid Duncan McMillan $250 
for it (160 acres) then sold it in 1887 for $400 to W. R. McCarter (who 
registered the property in the name of his son, assumably). Said Mr. 
Renz: “My father bought some of the Kelly cattle.” “Mrs. Kelly was 
a good dairy woman; a good butter-maker ...” “There were four 
children...” “The Parks brothers contracted to build most of the 
houses in the district...” 


The Reverend Peter Kelly, who ministered at the Nanaimo No. 1 
Indian Reserve Church, and also, from 1952-66 at the Parksville and 
Errington United Churches, was, by birthright, a Haida Chief, -- and 
the first coast Indian to be ordained by a Christian sect. He was for 
sixteen years a mission-boat Captain, and a long-time and very 
respected voice in Canadian Indian affairs, heading many 
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delegations of Indian negotiators to talks with federal government 
figures in Ottawa. Dr. Kelly completed fifty years as an active 
Minister to all mankind on this long North Pacific coast. 


A few families of folk of Slavic origin, known as Doukhobors, 
have been our neighbours, at Hilliers, since 1947. It’s understood that 
a petition was made by Erringtonians, and others, at that time, to 
discourage settlement by the communal group, here. 


On returning from a city business convention some years ago, 
Store-man Jack Booth boosted humour here by recounting that, 
asked by a fellow badge-wearer: “Where is Errington?” he replied: 
“Do you know where Parksville is?” “Yes” was the answer. “Well,” 
said Jack, “Parksville is a suburb of Errington.” 
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. . . . R. C. ROBERTS 

Neighbors on Swayne Road. 

Frank Wastian, our next-door neighbor, came to Errington a 
year or so before the Great War 1914-1918. His birthplace was in the 
Bavarian Alps, not far from Oberammagau. Why he left Germany 
can be attributed in part to his desire to avoid military service and 
domestic complications - he left behind an illegitimate son. 

Frank was a hard worker. He cleared much land for my father 
with his team and stump-puller and dug ditches by hand and with 
team and scraper. For years (until the early thirties) he lived in a 
little shack just west of the house he built opposite the old Roberts 
farm. 

When I was a little boy, I was his favorite. He used to take me 
with him in his two-wheeled buggy - we called it a dump-cart - 
drawn by his horse Mary. Once, returning from Parksville, 
disgusted by the slow pace, I shot Mary in the backside with my pop¬ 
gun. Did that horse ever take off! It was then I learned that profanity 
was most effective in bad German and worse English. 

Germans were suspect in the days following the War, and the 
people of Errington never accepted Frank, who lived a lonely life. 
When he became relatively prosperous from his chicken farm, he 
took a housekeeper, Martha, and married her. I was his best man 
and Mrs. Barnes was the matron of honor. When the minister told 
Frank that he could kiss the bride he said, “To Hell with that, there’s 
lots of time for love-making at home.” 

I went to see Frank when I returned from Overseas. He was grey 
and bent, but his wiry frame looked as durable as ever. He insisted 
on giving me money. He said that the country had been good to him, 
and he wanted to give something to a man who fought for it. In the 
early days of World War II some super-patriots, knowing Frank had 
a rifle and a shot-gun in his possession, wanted to put him under 
police surveillance, but Father put an end to that. 

Just east of us, on the farm now owned by Stanley Stokes, lived 
the Christians. Bill and his wife were diminutive people and as neat 
as buttons. They came from the Isle of Man. I have often wondered if 
the famous Fletcher Christian of “Mutiny on the Bounty” was a 
distant relative. Old Bill Christian had sailed the Seven Seas as a 
ship’s carpenter, and he had a voice that could compete successfully 
with Cape Horn gales. They had two sons: one, Will, was killed in the 
Great War; the other, Harry, who worked for the Bapco Paint 
Company in Victoria, died of lead poisoning in the mid-thirties. 

Mr. Christian, at the many parties held during the festive 
season, used to regale us with a host of songs. I particularly liked 
“Kabadeerabango,” a song of cannibals and shipwrecks with a 
nonsense refrain. 
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One of the stories told about old Bill Christian concerned his 
objection at a school-board meeting to expenditure for toilet paper, 
Bill roaring out, “When I was young, we didn’t have such frills.” 

Next past the Christians lived the George Prices, also chicken 
farmers. George and Lizzie, both from Yorkshire, were careful, 
well-organized people. Unlike most of his neighbors, George was a 
scientific poultryman, who went by the book. He bragged that by 
five-thirty he had all his chores done and his feet in carpet slippers. 
At parties he sang lugubrious ballads in a flat Yorkshire way. He 
was hard of hearing, a relic of years of boiler-making. It seems to me 
he was also tone-deaf. 

The Prices were good neighbors, but they were somewhat 
suspicious of my father, who once, after the Prices’ ancient horse 
had broken down our fence, shook his fist under Mr. Price’s nose, 
saying, ‘I wouldn’t let Jesus Christ eat my oats, let alone your — 
horse.’ 

Mrs. Price was a cheerful, plump little woman. She canned 
chicken, which she sold to the General Store in Parksville. They 
were good people. 

Along from the Prices on the same (south) side of the road lived 
Harry and Florence Barnes. Both Londoners, they came to 
Errington during the poultry boom of the early twenties. When I was 
little, ‘creeping like a snail unwillingly to school,’ I would accelerate 
my pace passing Barnses, for Harry loved to tease and he would 
shoutout, ‘By the gods of war, I’m going to get you. I’ve got that box 
ready.’ I knew he was joking, but I wasn’t taking any chances. 

I liked the Barnes’. Harry used to tell me about New Zealand and 
the West Coast at Nootka, where he worked every season at the fish 
cannery, until the Depression closed it down. 

The Braddocks, Wilson and Arthur, with their wives Alice and 
Mary, lived on high ground to the north of Swayne Road. Wilson and 
his wife moved to a fine home they built on Braddock Road in the 
mid-twenties. They were both community leaders: Wilson, a 
prominent member of the local school board and the hall board; and 
Mrs. Braddock, artistically and dramatically inclined, an organizer 
of community activities. During the few years that I was a member 
of St. Mary’s Sunday School, Ivan Knight, a relative of Mrs. Brad¬ 
dock, newly arrived from Cambridge, helped out. Ivan used to jog 
along the roads in his track clothes, long before it was popular. He 
had a black mare that looked quiet but had a wicked heart. Ivan 
later founded Qualicum College. 

Arthur and his wife lived on Swayne Road until the thirties. 
Arthur always had a smile and a joke for everyone. He was a keen 
gardener. I learned from him that peanuts grew under the ground 
and not on trees. 

East of the Barnes home was the abode of the Nicklins. There 
were five children, the only other children on our road. May, 
Frances, Ronald and Wilred were much older than I was, but 
Raymond was an occasional playmate. Mrs. Nicklin made excellent 
pies and cakes. Maybe for that reason the children all grew up big 
and husky. Mr. George Nicklin was quite an entertainer at the 
parties on Swayne Road. During one summer Ronald, the eldest boy, 
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worked for the Errington Logging Company greasing skids on the 
many skid-roads from Swayne Road to Morison Creek. Frances 
became a school teacher and taught at Coombs before her marriage. 
Wilf and his wife, the former Gwen Brigginshaw, a granddaughter of 
the pioneer Hellier family, live in Port Alberni. Ray, the last I heard, 
is in Vancouver; Ronald, in Victoria. I have lost track of May. 

Both Ray and I went to Grade 9 in Parksville. We played hookey 
quite a lot, searching for bottles that we sold to the secondhand man 
to pay for cigarettes. It was not a very successful year. 

Just west and south of our place was the Swayne Ranch. Mr. 
Ivor Hallen and his wife Betty lived there until the early thirties. 
Mrs. Hallen was a Brewis. That family had settled on the old farm 
once owned by Otto Renz, south of the Log Church. Mrs. Hallen was 
pretty, stylish, and accomplished. She worked with Mrs. Braddock 
in many a community festival. Mr. Hallen, a master mariner from 
Norway, was a favorite with all of us. Whenever the fish were run¬ 
ning in Swayne Creek, which ran through his fields, he would let me 
know and down I’d go, equipped with willow stick, line and hooks. He 
told stories about the sea, lent books about Amundsen and Nansen, 
helped my brother Johnny chase cows, and gave us ducks and deer 
in season. I thought he was a fine man then and I still do. 

The Jenningses lived at the end of Swayne Road, in the Coombs 
area, but they were members of the Swayne Road Society and as 
such were honorary Erringtonians. Sid had a good voice and sang at 
our local ‘do’s.’ I remember best the ‘Prune’ song. Both Sid and his 
son Eddie served in the P.P.C.L.I., the former in the Great War and 
the latter throughout the Sicilian and Italian campaigns. Sid, who 
died recently in London, England, was road foreman during the 
Depression. 


THE ROBERTS FAMILY 

My family came to Errington in 1918. Both Mother and Father 
were from the border country of Ulster and Eire. They were of that 
people who were Irish to the English and English to the Irish. John, 
my father, served in the Connaught Rangers throughout the South 
African War. He was awarded the D.C.M. for bravery in the field. 
After the Boer War he remained in South Africa with the South 
African Constabulary. In 1907 he returned to Ireland and married his 
cousin Bethea. Intending to return to Africa, he took his bride to see 
Canada. There he remained, first at Edmonton and then at Field, on 
the Mountain Division of the C.P.R., being employed by that Com¬ 
pany. From there, Father went to serve, with the Tenth Canadian 
Battalion, in the Great War, being badly wounded, and winning the 
M.M. After his return to Field he moved his wife and four children, 
Bethea, John, Kathleen and Robbie, to Vancouver Island to get us 
away from the tough environment of a railroad town and to provide a 
home, where, if he was forced to leave his job as locomotive fireman, 
he could get by with his pension and the income from the farm. Dad 
bought the farm, fifteen acres and a draughty house, for $1,500, sight 
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unseen, from Tom Couch, whom he met enroute from Field to 
Vancouver. 


My mother, Bethea Roberts, was a good-hearted, gentle little 
woman with a keen sense of humor. Father was home only in¬ 
termittently and our upbringing was more premissive than was 
normal for that era. But beneath her mild exterior Mother had 
strength. During the worst of the submarine menace of 1917 she took 
us all to Ireland, hoping to see Father, then lying desperately 
wounded in Glasgow. He had been returned to Canada before her 
arrival. Before the end of the war she brought us back. She could 
harness a horse and milk six cows. She loved flowers, and had an old- 
fashioned garden, where blooms competing with weeds for survival 
invariably won. 


Three of the Roberts children survive: John in Richmond, 
Kathleen (Mrs. Frank Topliffe) in Parksville, and Bob in Qualicum 
Beach. Bethea lies beside her parents in the little cemetery in 
Errxngton. * 


Kathleen and Frank were the first couple to be married in St. 
Mary s Church. Bethea and Richard Yates, the second. 


All of us children went to Errington School. The three eldest had 
for teachers: Mr. Moore, Mr. Gibson and Mr. A. H. Taylor. When the 
new room was being added, one of the carpenters kept singing, to the 
delight of the class. Mr. Taylor, a Scot with a dry sense of humor, 
sent a message: ‘Why don’t you grease your throat?’ Back came the 
answer, a verse from Gray’s famous ‘Elegy - ‘Full many a flower is 
born to blush unseen, And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’ 

The first five years of our life in Errington were the horse-and- 
buggy days. Dad, an ex-rough-rider from the S.A.C., fancied himself 
a bit of an expert on horse flesh. As a result, all our horses had 
character. The first, Nugget, was a trotting horse, a big handsome 
fellow, reputed to do the mile in less than three minutes. He was also 
a halter-puller. He broke his neck on the Parksville flats, Dominion 
Day 1920. The next, a grey, had one eye and was very skittish. 
Frightened by the sight of Cecil Morfey’s white pants, he turned 
Mum and Dad upside down in the ditch on Errington Road. The other 
was a mare, Nellie. 

, Dad bought her in Calgary in 1921, as a seven-year-old. She was 
put to sleep’ in 1943.1 think she was an ex-race horse, for she could 
run like the wind. For years she was the motive power of the farm 
Dad even ploughed with her. 


Catching Nellie was a family effort. Shouts and mad pursuit 
would drive her into a corner. Then lifting her hind leg poised to 
strike, she would gaze backward wickedly as we moved up. Once the 
halter was on, she became as quiet as a mouse. Sometimes too quiet - 
the whole family would have to tug to move her. 

Once she kicked the buggy to pieces, and she loved destrovine 
harness. The moment she saw Father come home she’d head for the 
bush. Work was in the offing. 
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Many were the excursions we had with Nellie Onrp in tK 0 
do^^Bie cTrrlT^F 0 Cameron Lake - A couple of times a year we’d 
B°ea cl ?f retUr " Via ParkSVUle 3nd QUali ™“ 

My brother J ohnny chased cows with her and I rode her all over 
he place. My brother-in-law Dick Yates, who weighed a good nJ 

. i! ter 1 u 23 i ^ e had cars - The first was a Model T. Sid Jennings 

S£ p my t br °n he c t0 dr - 1Ve ' Johnny and my sisters used the car to go 
to the Parksville Superior School, which stood where Eric Parsley’s 

Chevron Station now stands. Dogs, chickens and cats had to watch 

afnnfi Jo J. n ’P robably late for school, careened down the dusty road 
at outlandish speeds approaching thirty miles an hour. There was no 
highway patrol in those days. no 

tv, gradually came to the Road; indoor plumbing and 

the telephone in the thirties, and more trees were cut down and the 
road widened. But hydro didn’t arrive until the early fifties. 

in iJSft ar L a n!f ? a t? y a £ d J left E l rington in 1939 - Wh en we returned 
in . , 195 .° .most of the old-timers had gone and Swayne Road the 

widening job well under way, looked a mess. Often the ghosts of mv 
parents, Frank Wastian, the Christians, and Harry Barnes seemed 
near. We moved to Qualicum Beach in 1960. 

... 5? po * t ' wa *' family, Mike and Denis, grew to love Errington as I 
d!d. They played cowboys and Indians with the Mycock children and 
fished m the creek. The mountains, despite the ever-growing scars of 
loggmg, still looked a green wall to the south, and westward Mt 
An owsmith towered, a radiant glow in the rising sun. 


Looking back, I say, ‘Swayne Road was fun!’ 


memories of the despards 

Mrs. Despard was my first teacher. She whacked mv bare lees 
with one of the many willow canes she kept stored in her cupboard 
we had an understanding. Woe betide any young philtotine 
"' h ° dldn ‘ d °« his hat to a lad y ! She came to school in a Kheelel 
car drawn by a gray pony. P. E. consisted of mucking out the ponv’s 
shelter and weeding the school flower gardens Late? she 
requisitioned a football for us. The School Board approved the MU 

The line: “We shall not see his like again” could have been 
written about her husband Ned. He and my father had a gmdgto? 
appreciation for each other. They would occasionally ‘crack’ a bottle 
of rum together, and it was over-proof in those days. Then thl 
arguments would begin, as Mrs. Despard looked on tolerantly but 
apprehensively It was never ‘John’ or ‘Ned’ but always ^Mr 
Roberts and Mr. Despard.’ Each would try to goad the other and 
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occasionally voices would rise, but they always parted friends with 
twinkles in their eyes. 

Ned’s house and grounds made a showplace. Sporting prints 
from Ned’s ancestral home in Ireland were ranged among the deer 
heads that lined the wall. A huge elk head, one of the largest ever 
shot on Vancouver Island, stretched from the floor to the ceiling. 
Spilling over onto the living room table was Ned’s pride and joy, his 
model of the Grand National Steeplechase. It was made of unusual¬ 
shaped sticks and twigs and had everything: fences, hedges, horses 
leaping, jockeys sprawling -- even Beecher’s Brook. I was 
fascinated. 

I always will remember one of the stories Ned told me. One day 
he was clipping his hedge when a car heading for the Falls stopped. 
The driver, obviously an American, leaned out. “Say!” he said, “Is 
this the way to Alberni?” 

“Just keep going where you’re going,” said Ned, without looking 
up. 

Half an hour later the car returned, a disgusted man at the 
wheel. Ned was still clipping. “Why the hell did you tell me I could 
get to Alberni that way?” complained the American. “It’s a dead¬ 
end road.” 

Ned looked up, his blue eyes blazing. “You should have left your 
bloody car,” he said, and pointing south to where the foothills began 
their long climb to Mt. Arrowsmith, he continued: “And followed 
yon ridge. You might get there in a couple of days. And you’d have a 
damn sight less grease on you then than you have now.” Ned disliked 
most Americans. 

In the thirties Ned acquired a car. He used to charge along the 
narrow roads like an Anglo-Irish squire going full tilt at a fence. I 
know of only one driver I was more frightened of. That was my 
father. 

In his later years Ned became more eccentric than ever. He 
used to tease Maud by balancing bottles and tumblers on his head. I 
thought he was a very fine chap and I would listen wide-eyed to his 
stories. 


SOME MEMORIES OF ERRINGTON 

School: Playing ‘Prisoner’s Base’, and wild pursuits down 
narrow trails, trapped with hay wire strung between trees, as ‘good 
guys’ and ‘bad guys’ chased each other. 

The Big Wind of 1921. Our door was blown open and a window 
blown out. Frank Wastian braved the gale and the trees cras hin g 
around, to see how we fared. One of the big barns on the Swayne 
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Ranch had its roof blown off. Hay was blowing everywhere and Mr. 
Hallen saw an army of rats escaping. 

The First Play I Ever Saw: It was in the new Errington Hall. I 
can still see Russell Taylor’s eyes rolling as he died in the Big Scene. 

The Annual School Meetings: So hot were the arguments that 
sometimes blows were struck. 

Mrs. Davis’ Garden Parties: One hot day I ate six or seven 
bananas there and got ghastly ill. I haven’t liked bananas since. 

Dominion Days on the Parksville Flats: I think it was 1924 when 
my brother John rode Ned Despard’s fine thoroughbred in the horse 
races there. He won the first race easily, but was swept off the 
saddle by a tree branch in the second. Miraculously, he was only 
bruised. 

Whist Drives: The feeling of triumph carrying back a flag in 
Military Whist. 

Harvest Festivals: Apples, peaches and plums for the taking. 

The Annual Masquerades: William Galpin Brice in white tie and 
tails and costumes galore. Half the people outside drinking in cars. 

Mr. Butler’s Pantomimes: Lots of fun with all kinds of crazy 
things happening. 

Drama Festivals: Errington entries -- ‘The Sky is Overcast’, 
‘Overlaid’, ‘The Devil Among the Skins’, and ‘The Marriage 
Proposal’. Bob and Dolly Butler, the driving forces. 

Home Life: Maria sloshing me with some wet underwear, Kathy 
watching Grannie kill a chicken held between her knees, the sink 
upstairs overflowing on all the guests below. 

Employment: Slashing buck brush and fencing for General 
McRae, cutting poles for George Abernethy - lots of worms -- lc and 
me a foot. 

Disasters: The day I felled a tree on myself. Horseshoes! 

Other Memorable Folk: Mrs. Lawrenson -- she terrorized most 
of the Errington ladies; Annie and Dick Grieg -- she walked miles 
visiting; the Morisons --Errington Establishment; the Wares -- Tom 
Ware’s sense of humor convulsed everyone; Bob Taylor - ‘Take 
care your heid doesna’ burst’ he said, when I passed my 
matriculation, and a host of others: George Matterson, the Etaix 
brothers, Ben Bruce, the McConnells, George Watts, Sam Ridge, the 
Courtneys, the Morfeys, the Fearys, Joe Ruffel. I could go on ... 

E. J. Feary, a good friend of my father, had been a Corporal- 
major in the Royal Horse Guards (the Blues). His wife was em¬ 
ployed, prior to coming to Canada, in the Royal Household. In World 
War I he obtained a commission and went overseas with the 
Canadian Forces, later transferring as lieutenant in his old 
regiment. He remained overseas until 1920 with the Army of Oc¬ 
cupation. He then returned to be Post-master. 
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Ted was a tall distinguished-looking man - a lover of strong 
drink, and he and my father refought many battles of the Boer War 
and Great War. His three daughters, Dorothea, Leila and Marcia, 
were tall, fine-looking girls. The first married Alan Stewart, a 
relative of Mrs. Hallen; the second, Godfrey Forbes, manager of the 
local office of the Vancouver Island Fruit Lands Co.; the third, Dick 
Donovan, son of a well-known Parksville family. Marcia taught at 
Errington and Parksville. She was an excellent teacher. 
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Frank Goldie, J.M. Boyd and Russell Taylor. 





John Roberts and granddaughter 
Kathy. 1935. 


Mrs. John Roberts and well-posed 
son, Bob, 1937 
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Up the River . . . 
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A WINTER’S SCENE 
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man 



...Is another Vancouver Island area which was early reserved 
from commercial use and which receives increasing recreational 
activity. 

First developed and made accessible during the depression days 
of the ’thirties. It was gazetted a Provincial Park in 1940. It was, 
until 1957, administered by the B. C. Forest Service, and is now 
under the new Department of Recreation and Conservation. 

Situated approximately eight miles from Parksville ... and 
about four miles from Errington, its centre of interest is the unique 
Falls of the river, but the Park’s 240 acre expanse of primitive forest 
provides admirable opportunity for picnics and outings. Fishermen 
and campers use the area and some swimmers are lured by the 
river’s clear pools. 

Massive big-butted cedars thrive in the damp, fern-clad glens 
while fir and graceful hemlock shade the salal undergrowth of the 
higher, drier benches. In May and June, dogwoods show their 
sparkling faces among the green cover and a profusion of native wild 
flowers adds colour along the trail-sides. 

The Park has, within the last few years, been receiving intensive 
development. The small camp-site has been greatly expanded ... and 
... this ... has brought with it road-building and trail improvements 

With regard to the history of this Park; as early as 1936 the 
Parksville and District Board of Trade had urged that the Provincial 
Government make a ‘green timber reserve’ of the water-shed 
surrounding the Englishman River ... 

Provincial Parks Branch. 


How did the river get its name? A legend heard has it more or 
less like this: Some Indians, entering bank-caves on the higher 
reaches of the river, found, one time long ago, the remnantly clothed 
skeleton of a ‘white man’, and, deciding or knowing, by whim or 
whatever, that the unfortunate departed had been of English rather 
than Spanish descent, said, (and we quote!): ‘Wah! make spirit live 
on. Henceforth water be called ‘Englishman River’. Ugh!’ And 
quickly throwing the bones into it, they went on their way. 

A second and stronger legend which has come through three 
generations states that Indians, travelling up and down the coast, 
would describe their routes, to inquirers, by geographical features, 
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and from about 1875, knowing that the new, white settlers by the 
river were ‘Englishmen,’ began to couple those nouns when asked: 
‘Where you from?’ 

Strongest of all comes the contention that the name com¬ 
memorates a now unknown English adventurer who drowned whilst 
attempting to cross the current about a century ago. 


To mark the occasion, in 1937, of the coronation of George VI of 
England (and Dominions etc., etc.), eleven young oak trees were 
presented to Canada, one for each province. Errington drew the 
prize in B. C., and Boy Scout Earl Ware received the sapling from 
the Lieut.-Governor and performed the planting ceremony beside 
the School gate. 


World War II 1939 -1945 
‘...THAT WE MIGHT LIVE’ 
E.Geddes E.K. Overy F. R. Taylor 



A full account of the seven years, 1939-’46, of intensive war work 
carried out by the Errington Unit of the Parksville, Qualicum and 
District Branch of the Red Cross Society, needs more space than can 
be found here ... A small group of steady workers, backed by many 
helpers, gathered and forwarded $1170 and made and forwarded 
5,834 articles of every type of bed and personal clothing as well as 
such needed items as handkerchiefs and towels to Branch H.Q. at 
Qualicum Beach. From there it went to Vancouver warehouses and 
thence to the European battlefronts and to the casualty and refugee 
areas. 

The five other units of the local branch were: Coombs, Hilliers, 
Little Qualicum, Parksville and Qualicum. 

There was no relaxing until the war was over, and then it was 
only to a degree. Many realized that there would and will always be a 
need for such organized groups, and, when the Women’s War Work 
Committee of the Red Cross Society in Canada was dissolved in 1946, 
the force re-organized as the Women’s Work Committee, and the 
Society’s services continue ... 

From the year when the General Store was opened in the 
‘village’ the business has served the community well. 

Wilson Braddock recalled another amusing incident connected 
with those early days of local commerce, when he wrote: 

“The Manager of the Fruit Lands Experimental Farm, who lived 
opposite the Store, kept pigs. These porkers would fatten up on the 
Store-keeper’s garden produce. The Shop-man took a dim view of 
this, and to make a long story short, he subsequently had fresh pork 
for sale, actually selling some of the meat to the Manager of the 
Experimental Farm, the legal owner of the park! Thus the Store¬ 
keeper retrieved some of his garden produce, and the Pig-keeper 
was saved the trouble of butchering his own animals! ” 
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Of the successive owners of the shop none were longer in the 
business than Mr. and Mrs. Jack Booth, who retired after fifteen 
years as traders of goods and good-will with the people of Errington. 
Previous owners include folk named McLaughlin & Cockshott, 
Woolsey, Crearer, Graham, Trundle, McMasters, Ridge, Jones and 
Horsnell; and more recently, Johnson and O’Connor. Present 
owners are the Dicks. 

The installation of a frozen-food locker plant at the Store, in 1951, 
is some mark of how the business has grown -- and of how much less 
canning of meats, etc., has been done of late years in some local 
homes. Though the lockers have since been lost to fire, more 
preservation of food is done in home freezers now. 


Elite Erring-ton 

Et)eve(opment -Elssocicition 


A decisive factor in obtaining early extension of ‘Power’ and 
improved roads to this hamlet was the formation, in 1944, of the 
Errington Development Association. Instigator was Mr. J. Drake 
Haswell. 

A group letter had been sent from Errington on February 9th, 
1943, to the Assistant District Engineer drawing ‘your attention to 
the splendid work done by Mr. W. Braddock with his tractor during 
the recent snow storm. He plowed out the roads whereby making it 
possible for an ambulance to get in for an emergency and also 
making it possible for mail, groceries, milk, feed and fuel to be 
delivered.’ The letter ended: ‘We desire that some recognition be 
made ...’ 

A copy of this and the Engineer’s reply were sent to the ‘Hon. 
Mr. Anscomb’, Minister of Public Works, Victoria, with an exhor¬ 
tative letter signed by: ‘The Errington People’, c./o Errington Post 
Office, -- and the seeds of a new organization were sown. 

The next reference found is to a meeting held in the ‘School 
House’ on May 15, 1944, 16 residents attending. Mr. R. J. King was 
elected to the Chair (for this and two succeeding meetings that saw 
the formation of the E.D.A.). The Chairman outlined the object of 
the meeting, i.e. consideration of ‘the proposal or scheme of bringing 
water from Cameron Lake to Qualicum, Parksville, Errington and 
Coombs districts.’ Mr. W. Braddock gave the Engineer’s statement 
that Cameron Lake has a mean altitude of 604’. Mr. Braddock’s gate 
is 400 feet above sea level. 

“Moved that our subcommittee (of Messrs. King, Booth and 
Sissons) be asked to attend the meeting to be held in Parksville on 
May 22, ...” 
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Another ‘Errington Community Meeting’ was held on June 1st, 
1944. Twenty-seven present. Moved that the meeting go on record as 
in favour of forming a Board of Trade. Moved that... fees ... be set at 
$1 per year per member. Moved that C. S. Sissons be asked to act as 
Secretary pro tern and that he proceed to collect the fees from the 
members; that he be asked ... to secure further data on the forming 
of a B. of T. It was suggested that Mr. Thwaites, of Qualicum Beach, 
might supply the information. 

Meeting held June 8th, 1944. Twenty-two present. The assembled 
‘spent a minute in silent prayer for those who, at the very time of our 
meeting, were in grave danger on the battle-fronts as they faced 
their line of duty.’ 

‘It was moved by C. S. Sissons and seconded by Mr. Haswell that 
we call the name of our organization the ‘Errington Development 
Association.’ ‘Hearty applause’ greeted the election of Mr. Wilson 
Braddock as chairman ‘of our new organization.’ Mr. C. S. Sissons 
was elected Secretary. The Committee then elected was composed 
of: R. J. King, J. Booth, J. D. Haswell, Mrs. Morfey, Mrs. Woodruff, 
B. Courtney and R. W. Farnsworth. 

One can (here) only give an outline of the tremendous amount of 
work done by the E.D.A. over its fourteen or so years of active life. 
There are preserved 575 pieces of correspondence, plus hundreds of 
receipts, sent or received by the E.D.A. to and from six dominion or 
provincial government ministers; fifteen governmental depart¬ 
ments; one M.P.; two M.L.A.’s- fifty-odd other organizations, 
ranging from, say, the Canadian Cancer Campaign to a local florist, 
and many individual friends and neighbours. 

The Public Works (Highways) Dept, and the B. C. Power 
Commission (District Manager: C. W. Nash) received and returned 
the heaviest weight of words over the years, followed by a volume of 
correspondence with local M.L.A. H. J. Welch, and decent roads and 
electric power were obtained here as a result. ‘Brushing out’, 
draining, widening, grading and surfacing the initially poor, and 
sometimes impassible ways were each and all repeatedly requested 
or demanded through the seasons. Road by road extension of elec¬ 
tricity at reasonable rates, petitions, park signs, bus shelters, 
securing a recreation ground, telephones, maintaining and im¬ 
proving the postal service, flood relief aid to the Fraser Valley and to 
Manitoba, food parcels to servicemen and women of Errington and 
to civilians of Britain; support and sponsorship of local groups and 
events were all matters of concern to residents and to successive 
boards of directors and officers of the Errington Development 
Association, and the chartered body had a respected voice. 

It is wished that a greater space (say, half a book) could be 
found in order to quote parts of the letters, minutes and financial 
statements but it is presently not possible. 
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Officers of the E.D.A. have included: 


Presidents 

Secretary- 

Treasurers 

Auditors 

1944 A. W. Braddock 

C. S. Sissons 

Mr. Hewitt 

1945 

y y 

yy 

1946 E. F. Kent 

C. Morfey 

yy 

Resigned 

1947 A. W. Braddock 

0. Waddell 

C. S. Sissons 

1948 

H. F. Butler 

C. Morfey 

1949 J. Booth 

y y 

A. W. Braddock 

1950 R. E. Ware 

y y 

y y 

1951 J. Booth 

y y 

yy 

1952 W. Barker 

y y 

G. H. Larnder 

1953 C. Horsfield 

y y 

y y 

1954 M. O’Connor 

y y 

y y 

1955 

yy 

y y 

1956 Mrs. H. F. Butler 

y y 

y y 

1957 

y y 

y y 

1958 S. C. W. Stokes 

yy 

y y 


With the roads being more fairly maintained; with power and 
telephones available to all homes; a daily postal service obtained 
and ‘safe’; community play-ground established by ‘Order in 
Council’, and so on, the feeling grew that there was no longer a great 
need for such an organization. Maybe 1958’s Centennial activities 
exhausted some stalwarts. Whatever the cause, there was in¬ 
sufficient muster for an annual meeting to be held in 1959, and the 
Association’s Charter, which had been obtained in 1945, was 
relinquished in 1961. 

(With the advantage, now, of ten years of hindsight, that seems a 
pity ... as there are many improvements possible -- with and without 
a little help from our friends. For instance, a long and steady 
campaign to beautify the Errington road-sides, with ornamental 
trees, spring and summer flowers and trimmed grass, etc. 

Few of us reading this in the third quarter of the twentieth 
century will live to see even a near completion of a campaign like 
that, but our settled successors and future visitors would at least 
know that we had cared how the community of Errington was, and 
was to be. 

When the first men came in to live here in 1885 they had nearly 
all their time taken by work to simply survive. The second 
‘generation’ built the School, War Memorial Hall and the Churches, 
etc. While, obviously, there is continuing work with these structures, 
is it, perhaps, time for the third ‘generation’ to bear a new feature 
for Errington? More of us now have fewer essential working hours 
per day or week or season. By 1985, or 2085, what civil memorial 
would we rather have (apart from personal ones) than a clean and 
pretty village or town? Or a budding one!) 


For various good reasons, Errington was selected by the 
engineers of the B. C. Telephone Company as the first place wherein 
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Errington Homes 

Above: Bagshaw and Townsend, proud builders, about 1890 
Below: The Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Braddock home, about 1940. 
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The view from the (former) Braddoek house. 



Mr. and Mrs. Robert Craig, (at their French Creek farm...) 
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Mrs. Pauline Tranfield posed against the base of a Douglas 
fir in the Englishman River watershed, about 35 years ago. 


This tree had a circumference of 45 feet - and no sensitive 
person ever referred to monsters like THAT as ‘bush’! 



Mr. and Mrs. J.H. Marshall, on their Grafton Avenue land, Coombs. 
About 1940 
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Albert Kennedy, on the lookout for fires, 
from the 90-ft. tower, Little Mountain, 
1945. 



Moving house. The future 
‘Playhouse’ of the Island Hall on 
the Errington Road, 1948. 

Photo courtesy Mrs. S. Taylor. 



Members of the Errington United Church Womens’ Guild: L. to r., Mrs. 
M. O’Connor, Mrs. Bateman, Miss B. Smithers, Miss Mary Baxter, Mrs. 
F. Holmberg, Mrs. C.H. Smithers, Mrs. E. Waddell, Mrs. B. Parsons, 
Mrs. E. Crossley, Miss Jean Baxter and Mrs. R. Lewis. 
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Reshingling the roof and building concrete steps at the Hall, 1950. 

Photo courtesy Mrs. Butler. 



Tamara Taylor and Earl Ware with a reluctant Panto ‘donkey’. 

Photo, courtesy, Mrs. Butler. 
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to plough underground the residential telephone lines. This was done 
along the Errington Road in about 1964, and the experiment was 
surrounded by much research on different types of cable insulation, 
this whole mid-island (Nanaimo) area now having the most buried 
telephone wire of_any district in British Columbia. 



• • • .— n c i 


As indicated earlier, pioneers made some time and room for 
their recreations in their homes, with dances and concerts and card- 
parties. Those were the ‘dark’ days of oil-lamps and Shank’s pony, or 
at best, your own pony, when folk gathered to waltz or jig to a fiddle 
or piano, and then took a turn at orchestration themselves, or ren¬ 
dered a sweet or raucous song or recitation as the occasion 
demanded! The great outdoors gave them glorious hunting, fishing, 
swimming, camping and picnicking room, and some outings lasted 
for weeks. 

For a quarter of a century or so from the time of its opening 
‘everybody and his Uncle’ flocked to the Errington Hall for indoor 
fun and games (and artistry), arriving in their buggies and cars 
from all over the district. Many are the days and evenings there that 
have then and since afforded proof that ‘the best things in life are 
free.’ Well, almost free! 

D. M. Butler has written: 

“... A fortunate combination of architectural design and 
material used in building the hall has resulted in excellent ac- 
coustical properties ... A very keen interest in amateur dramatics 
has developed ... 

“The Errington Drama Club of early days was succeeded in 1935 
by the ECHO Playmakers, (the initials standing for: Errington, 
Coombs, Hilliers and Others, as members were drawn from all 
neighbouring districts). This group operated until 1939, putting on 
both one-act and three-act plays, and several pantomimes, the latter 
adapted by H. F. Butler and W. Bowden, members of the Club ... 

“In 1946, the ... E. D. A. Players Club was formed under the 
sponsorship of the Errington Development Association, and pan¬ 
tomimes were revived with the production of ‘Robinson Crusoe’, 
followed by ‘Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves’ and ‘Dick Whit¬ 
tington’.” 

In 1947, the first Drama Festival in this area was held at 
Errington, under the auspices of the School and Community Drama 
Branch of the provincial government’s Department of Education, 
with two adult and three junior groups participating and presenting 
five plays. The Adjudicator on this occasion was Mrs. Audrey St. 
Denys Johnson. 

At the second Festival the play: ‘Sad About Europe, earned 
applause for the E.D.A.Players and the first of many awards won by 
the group through the years; Director H. F. Butler received the 
certificate for the ‘Best Play Setting’, and repeated this 
achievement with other productions in the third, fourth and fifth 
annual events. At the sixth Festival, in 1952, he won the ‘Best 
Director’ award. 
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E. J. Chaloner won the ‘Best Actor’ award for his performance 
in ‘Which is the Way to Boston?’, at the fourth Festival, and R. C. 
Roberts earned equal distinction for his role in ‘The Sky is Overcast’, 
at the sixth. 

Besides a number of other prizes won by deserving players, 
Junior and Senior, and their Directors, through the years, 
Errington’s 1956 Festival production of ‘The Marriage Proposal’, 
directed by B. McDonald, won ‘Honour Performance’ rating, and 
competed well in the Island finals Festival at Victoria that year. 

Strong competition has always been provided against the host 
club, as can be understood when the names of the visiting clubs are 
recorded. Ladysmith, Lantzville, Parksville, Qualicum Beach, 
Yellow Point, Cedar, Duncan, Nanoose, Port Alberni, Coombs and 
Courtenay have each striven to entertain (and earn the honours 
offered) in this festival, and all have won friends, too. 

After nurturing the mixed-age competition for its first eleven 
years, Errington, in 1958, opened its curtains on a new respon¬ 
sibility: the first Junior Drama Festival ever to be staged in this 
area. Held a week after the Senior Festival (in Courtenay that year), 
five plays were presented during the two evenings. R. C. Roberts 
won top honours for himself and the Q.B.H.S. students he directed, 
and son Michael won an award in the E.D.A. Juniors presentation 
that gave H. F. Butler the certificate for the ‘Best Visual Produc¬ 
tion.’ 

As may be readily realized, a ‘guiding light’ to Errington 
theatre, through the years, has been Mr. H. F. (Bob) Butler, faith¬ 
fully and ably assisted by his ‘better half’! For us to record that 
audiences of 35 and 47 persons had watched a two-days festival of a 
decade past, and that 1957’s five-days festival had attracted a record 
866 persons is, we trust, proof enough of endeavour. 

An old Courtenay friend has said that what Errington meant to 
him for years was the view of the mountain, the sound of the frogs in 
the Spring, and the Drama Festival. 

Two Errington thespians were members of the cast of a com¬ 
missioned ‘Centennial’ Play (‘The Magic Nugget’) which was 
presented to thousands of children at schools all over British 
Columbia in 1958. Headquarters of the little semi-professional 
company were in Vancouver. 

‘In 1951 a social club, called the Hayseed Jamboree, was 
organized, with Mrs. H. M. Carruthers as first president. The club 
had its own orchestra, which provided modern, old-time and square 
dance music for young and old alike. The original three musicians 
were Ted Maurice, Bill Yirrell and Terry Slaney. As well as the 
weekly club dances, there were several public dances and, in turn, a 
Cabaret, Fashion Show, Masquerade and Card Tournament, all with 
original ideas supplied by Mrs. Carruthers. The events were so 
successful that people had to be turned away at the door and the club 
membership limited.’ 

One of the functions was advertised: 

“Hayseed Jamboree Club will hold another Dance at the 
Errington Hall, Friday, March 30. Everyone really has fun ... doing 
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square, modern and old-fashioned dances. If you do not know the 
dances, we will enjoy teaching you, to the strings of the Hayseed 
Jamboree’ers Band. Come and make your “Jiggs” sandwiches, 
from the Chef’s table. Remember, March 30, Errington War 
Memorial Hall.” 

It was afterwards reported: 

”... A good time was had by all and the delicious refreshments of 
hot corned beef and pork sandwiches were served by ‘Chefs’ Charles 
Klemm and Bert Topliffe. Hot, home-made donuts topped off the 
repast. Cigarette girls were prettily dressed in white ballet 
costumes.” 

The following month, local and city newspapers reported a 
successful Cabaret Show. Local columnist was Mrs. Harriet Morfey. 

“Gay, coloured balloons, paper fans and silhouettes created the 
right atmosphere for the cabaret and floor show staged in the 
Errington Memorial Hall, Friday night. The show was one of the 
most successful ever staged by the ... club. 

“More than 250 guests watched the floor show and many others 
came for the old-time dance which followed. A corsage was 
presented to each lady upon entering. ‘Page girl’ Lenora Farn¬ 
sworth opened the show, which featured acts of high calibre and 
particularly colorful costumes. 

“V. Farnsworth was M.C., and next introduced a tumbling act 
by Donna Schlitz, Marvel Schlitz and Billy Farnsworth. Miss B. 
Rasmussen, in a Norwegian costume, gave a melodious vocal 
number. Mrs. V. Hannula, Roy Hubbard and Pat Dyck, as a Western 
trio, also sang some songs. 

“Sharon Nicholls, Maureen Young and Dan Murray were 
featured in tap and novelty dances, while a solo tap dance was given 
by Mr. Murray. Martin Nash amused everyone with his clever 
sleight-of-hand tricks. 

“Don Green imitated A1 Jolson, with Elsie Farnsworth, Joy 
Berquist, Tymara Taylor and Enid Green supporting him as a 
chorus. 

“ ‘On Errington Hill’ (instead of ‘Mockingbird Hill’) was sung by 
Lenore Farnsworth. Tymara Taylor, gowned in a lovely blue dress 
and picture hat, sang ‘Alice Blue Gown’ while Enid Green, Joy 
Berquist and M. Carruthers danced. This was a very pretty act. Max 
Carruthers also gave a vocal solo. The Minuet danced by Noel 
Hollins and Vi Hannula in old fashioned costumes was another lovely 
scene. 

“ ‘The Rhumba Sisters’, Joy Berquist and Elsie Farnsworth, 
pleased with their act, and the show closed with the entire group 
joining for a song. 

Dancing was then enjoyed to music by Mrs. McDonald, Mr. 
Nash, Roy Hubbard, Billy Yirrell, Ted Maurice and Terry Slaney. A 
lovely turkey supper was served by white-coated waiters. 

“During the evening Mrs. Farnsworth was honored on the oc¬ 
casion of her birthday by Elsie and Tymara singing: ‘Always.’ Mr. 
and Mrs. C. J. Ferguson, celebrating their wedding anniversary, 
were also honored.” 
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There was a successful masquerade dance later that month and, 
in June, the Fashion Show and ‘inter-district’ Card Tournament, 
with supper and musical entertainments to boot. Winners of the 
prizes for bridge that evening were N. H. Gibson and Paul Smith; for 
whist, Miss G. Lewis and B. Topliffe. 

Modelling Milady’s fashions were Mesdames P. Trill, E. 
Klemm, W. Green, L. Ware, J. Schlitz, G. Ware, V. Hannula, H. 
Hollins and D. C. MacIntyre. 

Teen-age styles were modelled by Elsie Farnsworth, Tymara 
Taylor, Babs Overy, Enid Green, Joy Berquist, Doreen Lighthart, 
Marion Schlitz, Fern Hubbard, Jimmy Green, Joe Booth, Cliff 
Green, Don Green and Marvel Schlitz. 

The youngest styles were shown by Donna Schlitz, J. Farn¬ 
sworth, Lenore Farnsworth, Betty and Marjorie Wood, Sage and 
Linette Ware, Dorothy and Billy Kreller and Betty Richmond. 

Mrs. Carruthers’ leadership, vast store of fresh ideas and her 
ability to carry them into action, along with the enthusiasm she 
generated in the young people as well as in most of the older 
members, made this club a financial and a fun success. 

An expensive new public address system, still in use in the Hall, 
was purchased, besides other things. Money was also offered to one 
of the churches, towards a new organ. 

Then, like many good things in life, it came to an end as petty 
jealousies and small-town politics split the community; it was a loss 
to all as Mrs. Carruthers retired, and the club gradually folded up. 

Many still look back with a great deal of pleasure to the small 
part they had in the work as well as the fun of the Hayseed 
Jamboree Club. 


Outside the Hall, venison barbecues were annually being 
sponsored by the E.D.A., and these have provided, after a lot of 
patient work, very enjoyable evenings indeed, each Fall, and also 
earned funds for the children’s Christmas Party, complete with 
Santa and presents. 
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Wilson Braddock, securely seated on his International truck, 1945. . . . 


Errington Post Office, 1958. 
Postmistress Mrs. Stewart. 


Errington Players. 


‘Bob’ Butler, 

Jack Schlitz, 

Orvil Waddell 

and Harriett Morfey. 
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Lest it be thought that life is all play and no work, hereabouts, 
one hastens to record the course of other cultures; silvi- and agri- ! 

From the numerous small logging businesses of 40, 50 and 60 
years ago, some of which were conducted with little thought as to the 
possibility of over-cutting the enormous forests, have grown a few 
very large companies who lease, or otherwise control, millions of 
acres of timberland. All logging ‘interests’, big and small, every one 
mechanized, now realize that conservation of the provincial woods, 
by controlled cutting and the planting and protection of young trees, 
is essential for life, beauty -- and business. Some fairly new laws 
play a part in this respect! 

The Nanoose Lumber Company, established in 1898 (Capital: 
$25,000) Headquartered at Parksville, with its mill at Beaver Creek 
Wharf, seems to have been one of the first outfits to have logged in 
this Englishman River and Errington country - and what a country- 
full of timber it was for men to axe and horses to haul! 

From Qualicum spread three logging companies: the Lake 
Lumber Co., established in 1913; the Wilson Lumber Co. (1918) and 
the Qualicum Lumber Co. (1920). The Wilson company, mechanized 
and flourishing for many years, had miles of logging railroad 
webbing the country. 

After the E &N Railway was built through this district, (1910-11) 
many logs were yarded and loaded at a rail siding laid adjoining the 
main track by the gravel pit at the Errington Corner. 

At Hilliers, the Wells Lumber Company started with a 
registered capital of $60,000 in 1921, and within a few years had 25 
employees at its sawmill, (shaping 30 m of fir and cedar lumber per 
day) and another 25 men out in its logging camps. 

The 'Coombs Shingle Mill' and the Stonehurst Lumber Co. of 
Coombs operated from the middle or late 1920’s. 

The Abernethy Timber Co., established 1929, and the A. W. Ford 
Co., ’29, both of Parksville, doubtlessly (also) drew men and/or 
timber from Errington. 

Messrs. Dougan and Parker logged from their Camp in the 
Englishman River watershed in the ’30’s. 

In 1934, Parker Belea and Frank H. Parker formed a Company -- 
and wondered what to call it! An associate named Lowe looked at the 
bearded and bristle-chinned group around him and said that there 
could be only one name for such a company, to wit: ‘The Chin 
Whiskers Company!’ and it was duly registered as the C. W. Com¬ 
pany, operating until the middle sixties. 

Incorporated in 1937, with $10,000 capital, was the Errington 
Logging Company, holding lands around the Englishman River. 
Formed by W. F. Clark, Jr., the Directors were.Messrs. Inkster and 
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Hobson, and the registered office was in Vancouver. The Company 
was dissolved in 1942. 

Some of these ‘later’ logging businesses amalgamated to form a 
construction company to help build the war-time airport at Comox in 
1942 and 43. 

The two groups that now control the greater part of the woods 
around us, and employ many men, are the McMillan-Bloedel and B. 
C. Forest Products Companies. One can hardly call them ‘logging’ 
companies, because the almost complete utilization of wood and 
bark which now takes place makes them operators of not only 
logging camps and saw mills but of pulp, paper and plywood mills 
too, and many employees may never see a log in the course of duty! 

Locally the familiar sight and sound of big logging-trucks 
winding along the roads, with their dual-wheeled carriages jerking 
at the couplings under piled logs, indicates that men are working. At 
other times, when winter winds bring choking snow or hampering 
ice to the hills, or the summer sun scorches the forest to a fire¬ 
kindling dryness, the trucks and saws, if not the men, are idle. 

In the other field, our farmers are always busy! 

Those first clearings to this community, made by McCarter, 
McMillan, Swayne and Morison have each been or are (after 
development, of course) efficiently-producing dairy or beef farms, 
operated by Messrs. Tom Raper, Bill Milne, Stewart Fawdrey, and 
Wilf and Norman Mycock. These and the poultry concerns of Cecil 
Morfey and Chris Horsfield; Don Smithers’ market-gardening 
business, and several general farms, have constituted the chief units 
of food production in Errington. After local sales, the ‘twin’ cities of 
Alberni and Port Alberni and Nanaimo are the main markets for 
produce, although some of it finds its use in Victoria or on the 
mainland. 

The word ‘produce’ serves to remind of a Producer of early 
days; tall, thatched with a mop of long, white hair, who, on the oc¬ 
casion of a Harvest-Thanksgiving service at ‘Dilkhusha’ many years 
ago, strode down the aisle of the crowded little building with a 
freshly killed rooster ‘dripping’ from his hand, which bird, as he 
flopped it down between the Michaelmas daisies and the carrots, 
gave(?) out its last breath with a squawking gasp that brought 
giggles from the girls gracing the forward pews! 

Nevertheless, Capt. Alexander was a fine man — and it was a 
plump young cock! 

Most families on their portions of land, as divided by the Car¬ 
michael & Moorhead Company, make their livings by ‘outside’ 
employment paired with part-time farming. Perhaps a large flock of 
hens, or a small flock of sheep; maybe some beef or young cattle, or 
a milk-cow, help to realize the pleasures of farming to some extent, 
in this country so largely, apparently, resistant to it. For by the time 
trees have been felled, trimmed and hauled away, limbs and un¬ 
derbrush piled and burnt, big stumps loaded with, and blown 
asunder by powder, dug out by a ‘cat’, and added to the heaps; rocks 
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(much of the higher ground has its share!) picked or pushed into 
piles, and numerous smaller roots tugged out of the earth and 
disposed of, then, also, perhaps, has some of the enthusiasm for 
farming been disposed of! 

Although land-clearing will never, in some senses, be easy work, 
it is certainly easier than it was in those first years of settlement. 
The stump-pullers, that helped clear an acre or two for garden or 
pasture, now lie rotting or rusting in rank grasses or barn corners 
and when, in these 1960’s, more clearing is desired, a telephone call 
brings a 50-ton machine with tusks of steel, that roars at its work and 
heaves stumps out of the ground with an ease and speed that is both 
awesome and gratifying. 

That telephone call is often made ‘possible’ through the 
assistance presently provided by the provincial Land-clearing Act of 
Legislature. Through this medium, machinery usage costs are 
shared by the government agency, and for that basic land-clearing 
‘heap of horse-power’: a caterpillar tractor, the charge to the far¬ 
mer is $11.50 an hour. This compares with $22-$25 such a machine 
would cost in a private contract. Many farmers, here and throughout 
the Province, are thus enabled to have land cleared which they 
would not otherwise have been to work. 

British Columbia Directory, 1948. ‘Errington. Pop. 111. 

Arial, N.J., rd. wkr.; Arkell, R., farmer; Baldwin, W.E., junk 
dealer; Bartlett, A., poultryman; Bateman, Mrs. E.; Baxter, Miss 
M.; Booth, J., general store; Braddock, A.W., poultryman; Busby, 
H., rancher; Butler, H.F., canneryman; Carruthers, H.M., farmer; 
Courtney, R., poultryman; Decker, Mrs. P. widow; Dixon, Mrs. 

D. M.; Dunn, A.E., trucker; Dyck, P., logger; Farnsworth, V.A., 
millworker; Feary, Eugenie H., widow, E., postmistress; Fisher, 
Geo., farmer; Glennon, T., rancher; Grears, J., farmer; Green, 
W.G., const, worker; Hamilton, H., retired; Hanula, V., logger; 
Hansen, W., rancher; Herrington, A., rancher; Hovind, Mrs. H.; 
Hubbard, R., millworker. 

Jones, Fred, rock crusher, B.C. Govt.; Jones, Fredk, J., shovel 
opr., B.C. Govt.; Kent, E., poultryman; King, R.J.; poultryman; 
Kirkpatrick, Mrs. J., school teacher; Kreller, A., steel worker; 
Laidlaw, W.H., carpenter; Larnder, G., farmer; Larson, E., 
laborer; Lewis, K.I., road worker; Marchbank, D., poultryman; 
Maxwell, D., dairyman; Maxwell, S.J., carpenter; Milne,, Wm., 
farmer; Morfey, C., poultryman; Morison, widow W.; Morison, M. 
C., fox farmer; O’Connor, Allen, carpenter, B. C. Government; 
O’Connor, Mrs. L., widow; O’Connor, Martin E., bdgemn.; Olsen, F. 
C., rancher; Osborne, M., Wid. E.; Overy, H. L., poultryman; 
Parsons, W., rancher; Perry, C. B., farmer; Phillips, G., carpenter; 
Platz, C., logger; Pleasance, R., logger and farmer. 

Price, widow, R.; Price, G., poultryman; Randall, C.A. farmer; 
Richmond, A.L., truck driver; Richmond, T., retired; Roulston, 

E. V., carpenter; Roy, W., rancher; Sage, G.A., logger; Schlitz, J.T., 
logger; Seymour, E., farmer; Soper, L. M., logger; Sparkes, J. T., 
logger; Spencer, G. I., cat driver; Stannard, J. H., farmer; Stewart, 
Mrs. D. E., assistant postmistress; Tracy, H., logger; Waddell, A. 
J., poultryman; Waddell, D., farmer; Ware, G., logger; Ware, T., 
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poultryman; Ware, Thos. H., driver, B. C. Government; Wastian, 
F., poultryman; Watts, G. A., laundryman; Wood, A. E., farmer; 
Woodruff, W., rancher; Woodward, C. W., labourer; Zarowski, A., 
rancher. 


PERSPECTIVE FIGURES AND FANCIES 

A chart by Spanish Map-maker Galiano, drawn in 1795, shows the 
Straits of Georgia named Coval Del Rosario; Englishman River is 
Rio de Grullas, and French Creek; Punta de Leonardo. 

Spaniard Quadra and Englishman Cook were each exploring the 
outer coast from their ships in the 1770’s. Quadra was Governor of 
Nootka in 1792, as Vancouver explored the inlets and MacKenzie 
reached one ‘from Canada, by land’ the next year. 

1843. Fort Victoria established. 

1849. Coal ‘found’ by Europeans in the Nanaimo district. Van¬ 
couver Island declared a British Crown Colony. Nearly all the 300 
white inhabitants of the island were employees of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, which had extraordinary political powers here for some 
years afterwards. 

Mount Arrowsmith, 5976 ft., was named, about 1853, after Aaron 
Arrowsmith and his nephew John A., noted English cartographers. 

1858. The (mainland)Crown Colony of British Columbia 
established. 

Mt. Moriarty, 5185 ft., named after William Moriarty, 1st Lieut. 
R.N., H.M. Surveying Vessel ‘Plumper’. Named by Capt. Richards, 
Hydrographer, 1864. 

1866. Vancouver Island and British Columbia united as one 
colony. 

1867. The Confederation of Canada, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. 

One hundred and ten years after English forces had defeated 
French, on the heights of Quebec, the metis rebellion of 1869, led by 
Louis Riel, taught ‘the Canadians’ not to be presumptuous. Con¬ 
sidered by many as ‘the birth of Western Canada’. Then Riel and his 
followers became presumptuous . . . 

1871. British Columbia became the sixth province of Canada, 
thus extending the Dominion ‘from sea to sea.’ 

1874. Nanaimo is incorporated as a city. 

Climatic figures for Errington (and surrounds) include an 
average air temperature of about 35 deg. F. in January and 65 deg. 
F. in July. Average annual precipitation is 32 inches, with a frost- 
free period of around 180 days. Area soils are officially described as 
‘gravelly loamy sands’ and alluvial ‘sandy loams’ over cretacious 
shale and ‘crudely sorted glacial material’. The mountains are 
predominantly granitic. 

Coombs, our neighbouring community just along the highway, 
originated as a Salvation Army Mission Post, and its name has 
commemorated, since 1910, the late Commissioner Coombs. 

The first Morison home in Errington, a six-roomed, two-storied 
structure, became completely over-grown by ivy, which had been 
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planted near the kitchen door. A picture of this huge, odd bush ap¬ 
peared in the Ripley ‘Believe It Or Not’ syndicated newspaper 
feature. 

The centre-piece of ‘The Playhouse’ complex at the Island Hall 
Hotel, Parksville, was originally another of the family’s abodes at 
Errington, and was rolled to its present site in 1948. 


Errington should have a museum and archives! 


Who knows the position of McAdoo Swamp? 


There are no moose on the Island, Nor mountain-sheep or goats. 
Nor coyotes. The few wolves left are on the north end and are now 
protected. Mountain lions and Black bears are not as numerous, 
within this district, as they used to be, but they are still knowable. In 
1940, a bear killed fourteen ewes of the Braddock flock before the 
trapped beast had his brains shot out one evening, and Mr. Sinai 
Lighthart sorrowfully learned of the cunning of cougars when a 
tawny predator took eight of HIS flock one later winter. 

Blactail deer are still fairly common. Elk are only in the nor¬ 
thern part of the island now. There are some grouse, a few in¬ 
troduced ptarmigan, pheasant and quail and a very few partridge. 
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With this coastal strip of Vancouver Island noted, as it is, for one 
of the most equitable climates in the world, the following essay, by 
Errington Entomologist George H. Larnder, is of natural worth. 

‘To the botanist, the entomologist, and others of like interests, 
Errington is very happily situated, placed as it is midway between 
the shoreline and the mountainside. The brackish marshes and the 
sandy shores each provide their own interesting types of flora, in¬ 
cluding a quite uncommon species of Valvianella. Its forests are 
predominately coniferous, with a sprinkling of Poplars and their 
allies: Maples, Cascara and Willows in the moister situations. The 
Oak, however, has not got so far north. 

The ornithologist here, will find the birds most interesting and 
varied, but, with the exception of the sea-fowl, disappointing in point 
of numbers. It must be remembered, however, that this is still a very 
young and relatively unopened country, and, doubtless, birds will 
become more numerous as cultivation extends its acres. 

It is, perhaps, the entomologist who will most appreciate the 
vast field here presented for exploration. The trees, particularly 
those well past their prime, provide sustenance for a great variety of 
beetles. Among the butterflies too, it is worthy of note how, over so 
many miles of land and sea some species have extended their 
realm, while others may be restricted within the narrowest boun¬ 
daries. 

There is, here, an interesting field for exploration, and among 
the lesser worked orders there is much new material awaiting 
discovery. 

As far as Errington is concerned there are two items which 
come to mind. One was the discovery here of Dicentrus Bidentatus, a 
small, black longhorn beetle, and the other, a very tiny ‘fly’, really a 
byminoptuous insect called Clasmosoma Pergandii. Both of these 
insects were, at the time of their discovery here, apparently new to 
Canada. 

This latter insect was noticed, one day in August, hovering 
above an Ants’ nest... awaiting its opportunity ... to drop down on a 
victim, and, in a split second, apparently lay an egg between the 
segments of its back. 


With those expert observations on a few of the forms of life that 
complement our own, we will rest - just as the plaintive call of a 
Killdeer plover echoes from the pasture in salutation! 
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The year is 1958T 

‘In the old days, Qualicum Tom and his squaw Miriam tramped 
a well-worn trail on their trips to Nanaimo. They would often break 
their journey at Bill Lee’s home at French Creek, throwing them¬ 
selves down to sleep on the kitchen floor after they had eaten, 
perhaps paying for the Irishman’s hospitality with a fresh salmon or 
a basket or berries picked on the trail. 

Nanoose Bob and his squaw Mary would greet them as they 
passed twelve miles nearer their destination. Talk would perhaps 
turn to the arrival of the English bride, another Mary, at the home of 
Dick Wallis in the shelter of Notch Hill just across the bay. Con¬ 
tinuing on their way, they would soon pass Quarterway House, 
pausing to gaze up at the arrowed flight of geese on their way to the 
northern feeding grounds, and would enter Nanaimo by a winding 
trail - soon to become Commercial Street. Here, at Potlatch time, the 
harbour would be jammed with Indian ‘dugouts’ and there would be 
happy exchanges of greetings with members of other tribes 
gathered for the ceremonies. 


Qualicum Tom and Miriam, Nanoose Bob and Mary, have all 
gone to their Happy Hunting Grounds and Mr. and Mrs. Lee passed 
on years ago. A new Highway was cut through the orchard of the old 
homestead in its undeviating course to French Creek. The winding 
trails have gone; the canoes and totems are exhibition pieces of 
interest to tourists; the Indian sweaters that in early days could be 
had in exchange for colored glass beads, tobacco or tea, are now 
almost in the luxury class. The Indian and his wife may sometimes 
drive past in an expensive car, hitting sixty miles per hour along a 
highway that no longer follows the trail worn by the patient plodding 
of their forefathers moccasined feet. Vapor trails from jet aircraft 
are more often to be seen than the arrowed flight of geese. 

The roughly built huts in which the Indians took shelter at 
salmon-fishing time at the mouth of French Creek, the camp-fires 
and the many dogs they used to have, are no longer to be seen. A 
busy boat-basin, with modern power-boats, cars and trailers, and 
modern Motel accommodation has replaced them.’ 

D.M. Butler 

From the Look-out tower, stretching above the trees atop Little 
Mountain, to the west of Englishman River, a Forest Service ‘Fire¬ 
spotter’ scans the sweeping, dark green land ... 

This strange little, steep-sided hill, its rounded rock indicating 
survival through the glacial ages, rises 800 feet above sea-level and 
alone from the comparative evenness of the country about it, not 
attempting to compete with the distant, frozen peaks but bearing a 
distinction for itself and Errington that the others cannot match. 
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The tower is one of a number erected on the Island to help guard 
the forests, and all that they protect. Ninety feet high when built in 
1934, the steel structure was later shortened to 45 ft . . . From this 
still commanding viewpoint potentially dangerous bushfires have 
been sighted, to be quickly extinguished by Suppression Crews, each 
year. 

Now, to ears, from the levels and slopes around come the 
mingled sounds of farm machinery and loggers’ chain saws. The 
singing rasps of countless crickets fill out every moment of the 
summer day; but, sheltering from the bright sunlight, hundreds of 
frogs inhabiting the damp ditches and sloughs, and whose nightly 
chorus is loud and long, are silent as they rest and regain strength 
for the nighing nocturnal competitions. Then, such consistent 
croaking from so many throats, through each warm evening and into 
the dark, could, perhaps, be monotonous but is generally soothing 
and, to the ears of a raccoon, the call to supper! 

Despite a larger community of people, the tennis courts, so 
happily and carefully fashioned half a century ago, have, for many 
seasons, been losing their identitfy in a clearing lost to overgrowth 
that most folk do not notice as they pass along the road beside the 
Hall. They reflect one big change in the way of life; namely, the ease 
of movement over miles. Interest wanders with the wanderer, and 
instead of ‘village’ teams sporting with each other within the 
district, as of yore, it is now more generally district team competing 
with district team, in anything from football to head-shrinking — 
well, alright: bridge! 

As we have grown, so, of course, have the other centres. 
Parksville and Qualicum Beach, both now village municipalities and 
the focal points of a widely-known pleasure resort, could boast of 
much besides those developments. (Such as there being some forty- 
pounds salmon lolling around in their bays ...). 

West of us, near-neighbour Coombs continues to host the annual 
Fall Fair, which had its beginning with the Hilliers Farmers In¬ 
stitute fifty-odd years ago, and which still gives us all the op¬ 
portunity to show each other something of what we make or nurture 
through the year; and a lot of wonderful work is certainly done. Long 
may the Arrowsmith Agricultural Association and its Fair flourish! 

A Bookmobile from the Regional Library brings a fortnightly 
service to us, at the Cross-roads, as to other hamlets, and 
professional health workers ply to our doors, as do such commercial 
services as laundry and fuels. 


And now it is 1970! 

There are no ‘high-rise’apartments here, yet! 

Call back to see us in a hundred years time; 

But we do have the horse-riding set, 

And offspring at ‘U-Vic’ are five for a dime! 

The past decade has been quite as busy as any in our history! 

At a meeting in 1962 of Errington horse-lovers, there was 
discussed the suggestion of forming a horse club, so that trail rides 
and other gatherings of horses and friends could be prepared for and 
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enjoyed. From that meeting, which included Milton and Penny 
Thornley, Stewart and Dorothy Fawdrey, Ted and Shirley Gentry 
and a number of keen boys, there came the organization of the 
Triangle Riding Club. 

A successful show, complete with prize ribbons, was held on the 
Thornley property at Errington in ’63. The club has twice recently 
won awards in the Parksville parades and, besides other rides, now 
presents three horse shows each year. 


The Natural History Club of the 1930’s has just been thoroughly 
re-activated in the name of the Mount Arrowsmith N. H. Society and 
event 1 ) 1 glVmg much pleasure to many folk. (Sixty turned out to one 


A revived Badminton Club and a new Arts & Crafts Group each 

challenge thelnterests and skills of residents and friends. 

The Little Mountain Theatre troupe has a district-wide base and 

1X1 j ir lu ai ^ S an area ‘ w ^ e appeal to all amateur actors and actresses 
and their appreciators! dciresses 

The Errington War Memorial Hall Association was chartered 
last year a nd this centrai body concerns itself with the maintenance 
ot the hall and social events in and about it. 


In 1965, concern at the losses of property to fire was such as to 
cause the organization of a volunteer fire service here. Bill Christian 
° n an ol( * lo SS in § truck salvaged from the $15,000 Mclvor 
Mill fire and installed water-tanks and other fire-fighting fitments 
and collected equipment. A meeting was held and a board of 
directors formed to organize the required brigade and the financing 
ot it. The first directors were Messrs. R. Shaw, J. Green, M Thor¬ 
nley, I. Gordon, R. Sopp, T. Hetherington, W. Mycock and F. Smith, 
with R.J. King, vice chairman and Christian as chairman. At a 
subsequent meeting, Bill was appointed the first Fire Chief of the 
Errington and District Volunteer Fire Department. His truck was 
purchased by the Dept., and last year a second truck was bought for 
$1,500. A two-bay Fire Hall was built, in 1968, from the material of an 
old Parksville building ‘bought’ for one dollar! 

Financing was, until this year, by $5 and then $10 memberships 
and donations. In September, residents voted to have a taxed 
payments system, and arrangements regarding boundaries and 
insurance are being completed under the auspices of the Nanaimo 
Regional District Board. 


A Ladies Auxiliary to the Fire Department was early formed 
and has ably supported the work. With finances now assured for the 
E,D,V,F, Dept., this ladies’ group has separated to life as the 
Errington Ladies Auxiliary, assisting as requested with village 
events. & 

Other good folk have worked with the children in their groupings 
from the youngest to the youth. For a few years Errington’s ‘Teen 
lown was maintained by the teenagers themselves. They arranged 
their own works and games, and the following little letter needs no 
elaboration now. 
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‘Editor, Progress: 

Sir, On the evening of Dec. 21 my wife and I heard the lovely 
voices of six young girls singing Christmas carols when they came 
down to our house. It was the first time in our 42 years residence here 
that we had heard carolers in this district. 

They had very pretty voices and sang beautifully. I hope that 
they continue this good old custom in future years. 

B. Courtney, Errington.’ 


A tenth anniversary report of the Errington Parent-Teacher 
Association in 1966 commented appreciatively on the many different 
subjects introduced in talks to the party by visiting speakers. It 
concluded by asking and answering the question: ‘What have we 
accomplished in ten years? ... We have helped physically and 
financially with sports days when they were district occasions. Now 
we have established a Sports Day of our own with certificates and 
ribbons and a trophy, and we still work physically at it! 

We contributed to a fund given to Dennis Simons when he went to 
England to further his music studies. What great satisfaction it is to 
know that this boy is now an extremely well-known and successful 
musician in England, who heads his own chamber-music Quartet.. . 

We have assisted The Golden Age Housing Project and March of 
Dimes campaigns, donated book prizes for school ending and 
Education Week. We help to send students to the United Nations 
Seminar at UBC . .. The Errington Boy Scout Troop was sponsored 
by us until it dissolved. We gave cups and saucers and an electric 
kettle to the school, and were instrumental in getting ‘buzzers’ for 
the fire alarm system to replace the old bell. 

Each year we give a Halloween Party and a Christmas Party, 
and last year made it an old-fashioned Christmas Concert, for pre¬ 
school and school children. We’ve sponsored a talent contest for 
youngsters, assisted the School Board in taking a census some years 
ago and worked with them in getting out voters for the Referendum. 

What does it all add up to? Perhaps a good many intangibles ... 
We’ve come to know our teachers very well and thereby understand 
some of their problems with OUR children and, perhaps, helped our 
children to adjust better in school. We’ve met a great many parents 
and in this way established better relations with each other and in a 
small way made this a better community to live in. This surely is the 
aim of PTA — to gain knowledge yourself, to understand your school 
system and to help our children, not just with prizes and parties, but 
by learning with them the changes and challenges in education and 
encouraging and supporting the school in every way ...’ 


As secular education has generally, if slowly, successfully 
strengthened and widened its scope through the years, in this and 
other ‘western’ countries, so the suppositions and superstitions of 
ecclesiastic teachings have correspondingly lost influence, and in 
Errington now, as in many communities, a church is idle. 

Humanism, helpful in deed and reasonable in hope, brings 
fulfillment. 
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Of new or changed business, Tom Raper’s dairy cows have given 
way to John Looy’s beeves; the Mycock milkers in the valley have 
gone before a hundred more beef cattle. 

Elsewhere here now, there is a Riding Stable, a Kennel and Pet 
Shop, and a Ladies Hair-dressing Salon. 

Errington s population as of the 1966 census (latest available), 
was 439, with the Enumeration Area totalling 714 persons and 172 
dwellings. 

While there is no communal water or sewerage system this does 
not mean, of course, that there are no modern homes. There are 
many, with every conceivable convenience; while other houses, 
built in the first decades of the century, have had comforts added to 
them year by year. 

The type of Settler changed a little with the years; the retired 
prairie farmer has taken up some of the homes of those who 
originally built, cleared and fenced, most of the pioneer settlers 
having crossed the Divide. 

Indeed, to such an extent has property changed hands over the 
past twenty-five years, that, in this little condensation of the story of 
a settlement’s birth, growth and conduct, it has been impossible to 
record the names of all who have come and gone or remained. 
Suffice to say that there are as many Errington family names 
regretfully omitted from this booklet as have been included. 
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The old bridge site, Englishman River. 


Mclvor Sawmills fire, 1965 
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Bill Christian and Errington’s first fire-truck. 

Vancouver Sun photo 


PETRO GLYPHS AT ENGLISHMAN RIVER, \/, X. 

£ AUG. 25, /96/ 



Drawings by John Smyly; courtesy of the Provincial Museum. 
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Errington. Fire protection district. 
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Errington cross-roads. Waddell Studio photo 


Errington country. Waddell Studio photo 
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Section of B.C. Government map. 
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C.mL 


.piloffue 


It is hoped that the contributed and collected material herein has 
been worthily linked by literate composition. 

I am greatly indebted to the many kind persons who have 
communicated with me - those givers of knowledge, interest and 
time; those loaners of photographs - and to them all, I say: I thank 
you, very much. I am also grateful to those who kindly and con¬ 
structively criticised the order or disorder of the manuscript. The 
mixture is probably still a bit unusual. Whilst trusting that this little 
primer is worthy of everyone, I accept responsibility for all errors or 
omissions. 

This booklet is just a beginning. There are, obviously, still many 
gaps in the story, and fine pictures still hidden, probably, but it was 
felt that the narrative should be started. Irreplaceable letters and 
other documents are continuing to be destroyed as each generation 
goes, though it is so easy to safeguard such chattels for posterity. 

It is hoped that, inspired or incited in whatever way by perusal 
of this work, readers, whether as potential contributors to or com¬ 
pilers of the next one, will duly make helpful preparatory notes - 
believing not only that ‘the pen is mightier than the sword’ but also 
that it is more enduring than the mind. 

If there is no pulse from the past, surely there is less ap¬ 
preciation of the present and little feeling for the future? 

It’s nice to be able to conclude with the knowledge that a district 
team is now working to collect and record the whole story of set¬ 
tlement from Nanoose Bay to Bowser. They will, surely, be happy 
to have your offer of assistance, just as I will certainly value 
receiving your comments (and corrections!) on this booklet. 

S.C.W.S. 

Errington. 
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